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THOUGHTS AND FACTS FOR OUR AUTUMN SCHOOL ARBOR DAY. 


CELEBRATE THE DAY BY PLANTING TREES. 


RBOR DAY is in a fair way to become 

a permanent festival that will be hon- 
ored more and more as time brings out its 
benefits. The custom of planting trees is 
to be encouraged for two excellent reasons 
—the first being that of the general utility 
of forest renewal as a guarantee of the 
world’s future timber supply and as a safe- 
guard against floods and droughts; and the 
second, the incalculable value of developing 
in every healthy, natural way a taste for the 
beautiful in material surroundings. The 
utilitarian aspects of tree-planting are so 
obvious as hardly to need comment. The 
high prices which, as all housekeepers know, 
are charged for furniture that is made of 
handsome and durable woods; the destruc- 
tive floods that visit the valleys of streams 
whose watersheds have been denuded of tim- 
ber, and the discouraging and unhealthy 
droughts that prevail over a much greater 
area in which forest destruction has only 
partially done its work, are all convincing 
arguments in favor of planting trees asa 
g00d investment. But it is worth something 
to the individual, from a social and moral 
point of view, to have planted only one tree, 
one shrub, or even one vine or flower, 
though the work itself may be insignificant 
in its material results. Praiseworthy aims, 
or even harmless aims, are more or less use- 
ful in excluding the disagreeable and the 
harmful from one’s life, and when the thing 
done is something that stimulates interest 





in nature, encourages love for beauty and 
enlists the doer upon the conservative side 
as a protector of useful and ornamental 
vegetation, it is safe to say that every one will 
benefit himself, if he does not benefit others, 
by planting a tree or a shrubon Arbor Day. 


In the school books of a generation ago 
there could be found a rude cut of an old 
man planting a tree. A youth stood before 
him with the flippant and selfish remark— 
‘*Old man, why do you plant that tree? 
You can never live to enjoy its fruit.’’ The 
reply should be heeded—‘‘ But my children 
and granda-children will.’ There are too 
many people who have the complaisant and 
ungenerous idea that the ills coming from 
forest destruction will not reach them—so 
they go on cutting down a tree here and 
there, and go to their graves without a 
thought of futurity. No man is living the 
highest life who does not desire to leave the 
world better than he found it. It is a na- 
tural desire for good men to express the 
wish to be able to come back to earth a cen- 
tury or two hence and see the march of im- 
provement. All good fathers struggle to 
bring up their families properly, and to 
leave a competence. Should they not have 
an equal desire not to hasten the day when 
our rich places will be wastes, our rivers 
turned to rivulets, our climate changed, our 
land made the theatre of floods, tornadoes 
and drouths? Ignorance and selfishness go 
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hand in hand with the man who cuts down 
a hundred trees and plants none. The next 
generation is with us now, and we are treat- 
ing it inhumanly if we go on cutting and 
slashing and forget to replant and repair. 
Reform in many things is necessary—but in 
none so much as in a vigorous attempt to 
repair the waste of the past by the planting 
of the present. Arbor Day should be the 
greatest holiday we have, because it is prac- 
tically the most important. 


THERE are few better investments than 
trees, if any judgment be exercised as to the 
kind to be planted for fruit or timber. No 
other crop requires so little attention. 
Plant some trees thts year, some more next 
year, and some every year, and when you are 
old you will have an unfailing source of sup- 
port. Nuts are now gathered from trees that 
were planted during the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of 1876, and yet people talk about 
planting for their heirs, as though they 
would not live long enough to enjoy the 
fruit of their own planting. * The time is 
coming when not only fruits, but also nuts 
of all kinds, will be planted with great profit. 


OnE of the results of the French revolu- 
tion just a hundred years ago was that the 
common people, wild with their new free- 
dom, felled the trees on the preserves of the 
nobility with reckless disregard of the con- 
sequences to the country. The result was 
that the mountain torrents devastated the 
agricultural and grazing land in seventeen 
departments of southern France, impover- 
ishing and depopulating a large and fruitful 
area. The cost to France in actual money 
of this imprudent forest policy has been 
already nearly $47,000,000, and even yet 
the devastation of a century ago has not 
been removed. The forest interests of this 
country are vastly greater than those of 
France, and the forestry section of the Nat- 
ional Museum at Washington, under the 
direction of Dr. Fernow, is now furnished 
with the means of making a comparative 
estimate of the progress which the forestry 
movement has been making in the United 
States during the twenty years of its organ- 
ized agitation against our reckless cutting 
off of the most valuable woods of the coun- 
try. The value of wood consumed annually 
in this country is estimated at $1,000,000,- 
coo. The wood growing annually on the 
present forest area of the United States is 
estimated at 12,000,000,000 cubic feet, while 
the saw-mill capacity is stated at 60,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet. Six million dollars’ 





worth of lumber, it is estimated, is annual] 
stolen from the public domain of the United 
States, while the annual appropriation of 
Congress for the preservation of the forests 
of the nation is only $10,000. The forestry 
exhibit at Washington is the first collection 
which shows the value of the forests of the 
nation, and the public display by photo. 
graphs in the National Museum of the de 
vastation wrought in France by the peas 
antry of the revolution presents to the eye for 
the first time a vivid illustration of the irre. 
parable havoc which is now going on almost 
everywhere in our great forest sections. 


THE children of Columbia are taught the 
proper use of Arbor Day, and the advan. 
tage of having shade trees line our thorough- 
fares. If the big people had been taught 
the same way ten or fifteen years ago, the 
streets of Columbia would to-day be lined 
with beautiful shade trees. The Spy long 
ago urged the people of Columbia to 
plant trees. It almost exhausted itself and 
the patience of its readers in urging this 
important subject upon the attention of the 
public. The results were not encouraging. 
Some people heeded our advice—more of 
them didn’t. But through the efforts of the 
patient, ill-paid, and persevering school 
teachers, God bless them! the subject is 
forced upon the attention of the people 
through their children. We rejoice in the 
result. We applaud the effort. We hope 
each recurring Arbor Day will be better ob- 
served than the last one. We hope the 
good work will go on until every street is 
lined with beautiful shade trees, and every 
yard and garden covered with fruit trees. 
It costs but little, but it will add much to 
the beauty of the town and to the comfort 
of the people. If this should come to the 
attention of any one who has a spot in the 
backyard, or an available space on the front 
pavement where a tree would grow, we urge 
them by all means to go and plant one. It 
willdoany time this week, or next. Plant trees 
—plant them everywhere.— Columbia Spy. 


Pror. Cooper, of the Edinboro (Erie co.) 
Normal school, some time since made a spe 
cial offer to encourage effort for the improve- 
ment of school grounds, as follows: ‘ To 
the country or village school in any county 
in Pennsylvania, represented by a student 
at Edinboro, accomplishing most in the 
adornment of the school-yard during the 
coming season, I will give a copy of the 
new edition of Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, indexed, price, $13; second on 
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the list, a copy of Zell’s Descriptive Hand 
Atlas, $10; third, a Webster’s National Pic- 
torial Dictionary, $5; fourth, an Academic 
Dictionary, $1.80; fifth, I will give a Prac- 
tical Dictionary, $1.00. The work to be 
judged is expected to consist of the planting 
and care of trees and shrubs, and the cultiva- 
tion of flowers. Where the ground, owing to 
roughness of surface or other causes, requires 
extra preparation before fit for other work, 
credit will be given for work so expended.”’ 


It is strange that while sou many States 
have enacted laws looking to the preserva- 
tion of game, fish and other products of 
land and water, it has been reserved for 
individuals to form Forestry Associations 
and to urge the importance of tree preserva- 
tion and the necessity of tree planting. 
This latter is now encouraged by State laws 
in various States, and the setting apart of a 
certain day as Arbor Day will, it is to be 
hoped, create a healthy public sentiment on 
the subject. Anything in which we can 
succeed in interesting the young, is more 
sure of accomplishment than if left to those 
from whom all the poetry has gone out, and 
who are only stirred into action by an 
affirmative answer to the question, Will it 
pay? He was a wise man who told his son 
when he had nothing else to do to plant a 
tree—that it would grow when he was 
sleeping. ‘The contrast between an Ameri- 
can and an English city can only be under- 
stood by those who have seen both. The 
chief beauty of the former is in the shade 
trees which line its streets, and in its 
squares, those breathing places ‘‘ with seats 
beneath the shade, for talking age and 
whispering lovers made.’’ And if these 
simple suggestions of woodland can give so 
much delight, consider what it would be to 
find whole territories barren and stripped of 
all which now gives them so much beauty 
and adds so largely to their generative 
power. Arbor Day, therefore, ought to be 
encouraged. It is pleasant to the children 
to think that they are planting a sapling 
which will yet grow into a ‘‘green-robed 
senator of mighty woods.’’ Besides this, it 
May stir in them a longing to know some- 
thing about trees, to watch their growth and 
to learn what are their separate characteris- 
tics and in what respects they differ from 
fach other. No study could be more useful, 
and the increased observance of Arbor Day 
will help to develop a love for it. There is 
no false sentiment involved in this observ- 
ance. The Commonwealth will be benefited 
by it; it is of climatic and physical import- 


GEOGRAPHICAL DELUSIONS. 
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ance; and it has been shown conclusively 
that a due proportion of wooded land pre- 
vents sudden and destructive floods and 
droughts of extreme severity. Young and 
old, therefore, will build better than they 
know by observing Arbor Day. They are 
helping those who come after them, and 
they are creating a taste which will grow 
until, like Solomon, we can speak of trees 
‘* from thecedar that isin Lebanon even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall.’’ 


A correspondent has written to us sug- 
gesting that, in view of the Johnstown dis- 
aster, the time is ripe for directing» public 
attention to the terrible risk that is caused by 
the wholesale destruction of our American 
forests. It is well known that thedenudation 
of the surface of the ground, brought about 
by the cutting down of vast quantities of 
forest trees, is the immediate and direct 
cause of those great floods which, from time 
to time, are experienced in all countries 
where this reckiess policy of tree destruction 
has been followed. Where hills are well 
covered with forest growth, not only is the 
rainfall more regular and abundant, but the 
immense mass of foliage, the mosses, roots, 
and soft, protected loam, soak up the water 
as it falls, and only allow it gradually to 
escape. Thus, while floods frequently occur 
in treeless countries, they practically cannot 
take place in a country that is abundantly 
covered with trees, except, perhaps, in the 
spring of the year, when a heavy rain comes 
on, melting the snow before the ground has 
been thawed, thus allowing what are termed 
spring freshets. But against a flood or a mere 
rainfall nature abundantly protects itself and 
protects the people of the world, provided 
they will not foolishly violate her laws, 


Geographical Delusions.—There is a story 
of a Spanish artist who decorated the church 
of his native town with a fresco, depicting 
the ‘‘ Siege of Jerusalem,’’ and exhibiting 
the camp of a Roman army with a battery 


of heavy siege guns. That anachronism, 
however, is matched by the blunder of 
numerous modern painters, who insist on 
representing the landscapes of biblical and 
classic geography with long ranges of tree- 
less mountain-chains, for there is no doubt 
that up to the beginning of our chronologi- 
cal era, the coast lands of the Mediterranean 
were covered with magnificent forests. The 
writings of the ancient classics abound with 
allusions to the ‘sylvan solitudes of Ar- 
cadia,’’ the ‘‘ wild beasts of the Numidian 
forests,’’ the ‘‘shaggy woods of Mount 
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Etna,’”’ and the ‘‘ wood-covered slope of the 
Apulian highlands,’’ the southern Apen- 
nines. The Bible speaks of the woods of 
Bashan and Lebanon, of sacred groves in 
the land of the Canaanitish idolaters, and 
even suuthern Syria teemed with cities and 
hamlets that can have supported their in- 
habitants only on a basis of abundant vege- 
tation. _The Hebrew synonym of ‘ desert,”’ 
indeed, means a ‘‘ wilderness,’’ rather than 
a sand waste, and in western Asia and north- 
ern Africa, vast territories, now as void of 
life as the lava fields of the moon, were 
once as the garden lands of our southern 
Alleghenies.— Felix Z. Oswald, in North 
American Review. 


Trees by the Roadside.—If a man at sixty 
should be requested to plant a row of trees 
on either side of the highway running 
through his farm, he would naturally say, 
‘*What is the use of this trouble and ex- 
pense? How will it ever benefit me? 
Wood is of no value, and I have all the 
shade in my fields that is necessary for my 
stock.’’ Let us see. If trees are necessary 
for shade, is it not better to plant them by 
the roadside, as far as possible, rather than 
let them stand promiscuously in the fields, 
where they are in the way of farm opera- 
tions? Is there a farmer in the country 
who has planted roadside trees and has not 
enhanced the value of his farm greatly be- 
yond the cost of the investment? Is not 
the farm annually growing more valuable 
because of the shade afforded and the beauty 
imparted, to say nothing of the value of the 
timber and fuel the trees will eventually af- 
ford? In many parts of Germany the cherry 
is used as a wayside tree, and a large divi- 
dend is annually received for the fruit, 
which is as fine as can be produced any- 
where. In many sections, indeed, it seems 
to be the principal fruit. In northern 
France roadside tree-planting is carried on 
very systematically by the communes, the 
smallest legislative bodies in France, bear- 
ing the same relation to the republic as the 
counties do to our States. On either side 
of the highway there is usually a row of 
trees, set with mathematical accuracy about 
fifty feet apart. The tree principally planted 
is the black poplar.(populus nigra), a rapidly 
growing species attaining a height of from 
sixty to seventy feet. When the branches 
are about two inches in diameter, about 
four-fifths of them are cut close to the 
trunk, leaving the tree with a brush-like top. 
These branches are made into bundles six 
inches in diameter, and sold as fagots. This 
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is about the only fuel used in the agricul- 
tural districts of France. These fagots sell 
at 15 francs (about $3) per hundred. A 
tree sixty feet in height will yield about 30 
of these fagots every seven years, which is the 
regulation period for cutting. When the 
boll reaches a diameter of from 15 to 20 
inches, the trees are cut, the lower portions 
being sold to work up into matches, and the 
tops, or knotty portions for charcoal. In 
one department, Maine et Loire, the an- 
nual revenue from these plantings, $40,000, 
is used as a fund for keeping roads in repair, 
and the surplus for such purposes as the 
commune may determine. No country has 
finer roads than France; they are all ma- 
cadamized and perfectly smooth. Yet the 
revenue necessary to provide such perfect 
roads is all derived from these roadside 
trees. Toa stranger who is at all observant, 
the trees in France present a singular ap- 
pearance in their various stages of growth. 
Some are closely trimmed; others show 
from one to seven years’ growth. The pop- 
lars are stiff and symmetrical, while the oaks 
and walnuts assume some fantastic forms, 
In a ride of three hundred miles by railway, 
without any one to question and these trees 
on every side, one’s curiosity is greatly ex- 
cited and his imagination pictures every 
cause for these strange forms except the right 
one—all for revenue. 


A BROADER EDUCATION. 





HE Boston Hera/d, contending for the 

wholesome principle of common morality 
for commun schools, says that, in respect of 
popular education, ‘‘ we are coming toa 
better conception of education, as related to 
the entire personality of the child, and this 
is bringing into the school room, not the 
instruction that the ecclesiastic desires to 
be first, not the technical training by which 
our youth are to gain a livelihood, not 
merely the routine drill in the three R’s, 
but the instruction that Froebel and Pesta- 
lozzi had in mind, the instruction that in- 
cludes the whole nature,’’ 

We wish that we could believe that we 
are approaching that condition of educa- 
tional perfection with rather greater rapidity 
than is at present apparent. That our 
public-school system is surely improving is 
only saying that the world moves, and that 
the movement is always forward. All things, 
in the fullness of time, are likely to become 
perfect ; but, with regard to education, the 





\ advance seems drearily slow to thosé who 
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would have the scheme as comprehensive as 
the nature of youth itself. In many of the 
great, and in some of the small schools of 
the country, intelligent, and what are be- 
lieved to be effective efforts are being made to 
fairly shape and strongly build the moral 
as well as the mental powers of students. 
But that plan has not been generally adop- 
ted, even in private schools. 

The Herald wisely says: ‘‘We have no 
right to send our youth out to fight the bat- 
tles of life without imparting to them the 
great safeguards of conduct.’’ This is what 
we have been and are still doing, and pro- 
bably, chiefly through fear of infringing 
upon the acute prejudices of sectarianism. 
But instruction in a high code of moral con- 
duct, ia love for truth, honor, integrity, 
may be imparted without the introduction 
of any religious issues, and it is instruction 
in precisely such a code that is needed to 
render our common-school system more 
useful. 

Confessedly efforts to impart it have, at 
least, not been systematized in our public 
schools. Individual teachers, having a 
strong sense of their responsibility to their 
pupils, have taught them something more 
than is to be found in book or slate; but the 
duties of teachers, as generally understood, 
are limited to assigning tasks, hearing reci- 
tations, and maintaining an orderly, well- 
kept school-room. 

The latter too often indicates the narrow- 
ness and poverty of our common schools, 
They are oftenest great square apartments, 
filled with desks and chairs, the walls bare, 
except for blackboards and maps. They 
have nothing to attract the mind through the 
eye—to interest the mental faculties, or to 
enliven the imagination. Those who re- 
member some of the foreign educational ex- 
hibits of the Centennial Exposition, particu- 
larly those of Russia and China, will have 
an idea of what a school-room should be— 
sentient with attractively instructive ob- 
jects. After going through the Russian 
school exhibit, it seemed as if books and 
slates would be, in respect of many studies, 
unnecessary things, as the object lessons 
were so exhaustive. 

In the improvement of all things it is 
necessary to consider the increased cost, 
but the proper education of the future citi- 
zens of the country would justify any reas- 
onable expenditure of money. To give our 
youth what are called the rudiments of edu- 
cation is scarcely to fit them to fight the 
battles of life. The school-room itself 
should, by its appearance, its furnishing and 





garnishing even, teach something—good 
taste, for instance, if nothing else. Teachers 
should be more than mere givers of tasks 
and hearers of recitations. ‘They should be 
inspirers of good morals and noble princi- 
ples. The characters of children are largely 
formed, for good or ill, during their school 
days; and if morals are an important part of 
character, as it will, no doubt, be conceded 
they are, they also, as well as the three R’s, 
should be taught. To teach a boy to tell 
the truth, to be honest, brave, merciful, is, 
at least, as desirable as to teach him the 
multiplication table.—Phila. Ledger. 
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MORAL SUASION. 





BY NELLIE KEMP. 


AN we, as teachers, improve the morals 
of the coming generation? Wecan, and 
are in duty bound todoso. From its home 
the child passes to school, and the influence 
of the teacher is brought to bear upon his 
impressible nature; if the home training 
has been wise and judicious, he has but to 
carry on the work already begun. If other- 
wise, and bad habits have been formed, our 
task becomes one of extreme, but by no 
means hopeless, anxiety ; for we know that 
many a one can date his reformation from 
evil habits, and his first wish to be anything 
in the world, to impressions 1eceived in the 
school-room. 

Moral suasion in school ‘means helping 
the pupils to do their duty from a sense of 
right and wrong. It has always been criti- 
cised and ridiculed, but it is, as it always 
has been, the essential element in school 
management. It is the power which influ- 
ences the pupils to do honest work, and 
makes them shrink from telling a lie or ut- 
tering an oath. Our government should be 
eloquent with it. Children are generally 
regarded as inferior beings, more or less 
deficient in judgment and reason. This is 
a great mistake. Children are men of a 
smaller growth. They have a keener sense 
of right and wrong than many of their 
elders. We should not lose sight of this 
fact. Like men and women they are some- 
times unreasonable (and know it as well as 
any one). In such a case, punishment 
should follow the offense as a natural conse- 
quence. Let them see that we want them 
to do right, because it is right, for the good 
of the school and themselves. If we are 
actuated by right motives, they know it and 
act accordingly. 
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We should spend more time and thought 
on educating pupils in honesty, judgment 
and_ self-government than anything else. 
Men and women who are honest, have good 
judgment and can govern themselves, will 
succeed in life though they be unable to 
give the rule for cube root or dispose of an 
unparsable sentence in grammar. We should 
not pride ourselves on keeping our eyes on 
the scholars all the time. It makes us unin- 
terested instructors, weakens the wills and 
dwarfs the moral natures of our subjects. 
The more the pupils govern themselves, the 
less we have to govern them. Eye service 
in the school-room is just as unsatisfactory 
as it is on the farm, in the household, the 
store, factory, or bank. All these unworthy 
employes are under our discipline and influ- 
ence before they enter upon the real duties 
of life. We have the opportunity and priv- 
ilege of teaching them self-reliance and 
integrity. 

The big boy who attends school from 
after corn-husking till the first public sale in 
February, will probably forget all the frac- 
tions and geography we tried to teach him, 
but the lesson on moral law will stay in his 
heart and influence his character more than 
even he himself is aware of. No act of true, 
loving kindness ever is wasted, although it 
may pass beyond our reach and measure- 
ment to the wider orbits above human 
sight. As for the little ones—the Johnny- 
jump-ups and wild strawberry blossoms— 
they will flourish under it as flowers in the 
spring sunshine. The whole bevy of little 
folks will respect the rules and do their work 
a thousand times more cheerfully when in- 
fluenced by a pleasant moral spirit. In the 
model school everywhere, ‘‘Do right’’ 
is the principle the children work under. 
There is no iron-bound confinement of will 
there. Even the youngest enjoy an amount 
of freedom that would amaze some adher- 
ents to the old schools where the rule was, 
‘“Do this, and he doeth it, whether he 
knoweth wherefore he doeth it or not.’’ 

Most of us have the good of our pupils at 
heart. Weshould cultivate this feeling and 
make it a visible power in our work. It 
will bring out the good that is in our pupils. 
Never punish for departure from the rules 
of the divine law simply because it has al- 
ways been the custom to doso. ‘This does 
not mean no punishment at all. It means 
a judicious application in the right spirit. 

The cadets at West Point are taught honor 
and veracity by moral suasion. The teachers 
there always accept whatever the pupils say 
as truth, and the boys soon despise lying 
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and deceit. Consequently whatever traits 
of character the graduate may possess, he is 
always honorable in this respect. 

Trust the pupils; it will make them hon- 
est. Love the pupils and they will love you 
in return. If our pupils love us we can 
‘remove mountains.’’ The vicious colt 
that is brought under submission with kind 
treatment and gentle words makes a far 
more faithful beast than one forced into 
service by blows and harsh treatment. It 
is not impossible to love all your pupils. If 
there is one who is repulsive to you, do him 
a personal favor, and your feelings will 
change with the act. Never lose an oppor- 
tunity of expressing a sentiment against im- 
morality. Many are afforded every day. 
Only a sentiment, remember, not a lecture, 
Sometimes they will pretend to despise your 
sentiments; it isonly a pretense. They really 
admire them. Make them admire them, 

Let your own example strengthen all your law 
And be yourself the great sublime you draw. 

We ought to have more confidence in 
moral suasion and more love in its admin- 
istration, for moral suasion is founded upon 
religious truth—the only truth which can- 
not be investigated and changed. Scientific 
truths change. Chemists have discovered 
many compounds which were formerly 
known as simple elements. 
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PEACE. 





BY A. T. CLARKE, 


HERE are a few words—a very few, 
they are not so many as to confuse us 
in enumerating them—in which the fullness 
of Heaven is communicated in the language 
of earth, so far as that may be. They are an 
incarnation of divine things. They are a 
triumph over the confusion and unintelligi- 
ble chaos which were left to the world from 
Babel. They are God’s ‘‘Let there be light,” 
sounding into the ‘‘ waste and void’’ of 
man’s reversion towards a chaotic state. 
These words are easily selected. They con- 
tain all the richness of earth and heaven, 
too. They are ‘“‘wonderful words of life” 
which men will sing over and over again 
forever. They give a spiritual purpose to 
suffering, dignity to grief and moral uses to 
dark things. They rob death of terror and 
bring back life to death. They give breadth 
to those who are of narrow mind, and other- 
worldliness to the worldly. , 
They bring forth the hidden meaning 
with which man’s heart of hearts is charged. 
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They change bitterness into sweetness, serv- 
ice into sanctity, solitude into society. 
That is to say, these few potent words do 
this when fully understood. The name of 
God is God. 

Peace is one of those few fathomless 
words into whose depths of meaning men 
are penetrating more and more. It is what 
the heart of man implores. How many sad 
mortals have been denied peace till they 
have eagerly sought the eternal quiet of the 
grave. Every man will say, Heaven is 
peace, hell is the want of it. And in the 

t, in the immature conditions of society, 
disturbance has been so completely the 
normal condition of mankind, true manhood 
has been thought to be not in promoting 
but in marring the peace of the world. 
Your hero and great one has been the 
plumed knight or victorious king. War has 
been the path to greatness, If there had 
not been a great Power of restraint ‘‘ not 
ourselves,’’ peace would have been banished 
from the world. Pandemonium would have 
been as profitable a place of residence as 
our earth with Paradise lost. 

But there has been a prophecy of peace 
and an evolution towards it, and the world 
has been learning its meaning. Man, your 
curious creature, is as capable of prophecy 
as of pain; and inspiring words of destiny 
have been spoken. Poets have sung it. 
They have sung it even when their hearts 
were breaking, for they have been capable 
both of suffering and of song. Prophets 
have declared it. Seers have seen it. His- 
torians ef superior wisdom and _ insight, 
while relating their sad story, have ventured 
confidently to record their faith in a future 
when earth’s disorder will be turned into 
order, its pain into peace. God's smile will 
transform the storm-cloud into a bow of 
peace, revealing all the charming colors in 
the walls of the New Jerusalem. One end 
of ‘the rainbow round about the throne’”’ 
will be visible to the eyes of men. From 
sea to sea and from the rivers to the ends of 
the earth, peace shall reign. They shall 
not any more hurt or destroy. The most 
transcendent and captivating revelation yet 
made to our planet had for His superlative 
title, *‘the Prince of peace.”’ 

Men are awaking to the desolations, the 
burdens and the ruin which come from strife 
and war. There is a prophecy of peace in 
this fact. The numerous peace organizations 
of the world to-day give force to prophecy 
and assurance to hope. 

We live in an age of combination to se- 
cure the good men hope for. Why should 
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there not be organizations to promote peace? 
And indeed there are many already. The 
Christian Church itself, when rightly under- 
stood, is a society for the promotion of 
peace, and should have made all other 
organizations for this end impossible wher- 
evér it has gone. But since it does itself 
need pacification, The World’s Arbitration 
League proposes some attempts in the direc- 
tion of the unity ofall the faithful. It is the 
broadest and most comprehensive of the 
peace organizations of the world. Distin- 
guished men, statesmen and divines, have 
been enlisted in its interests. The principle 
of arbitration to settle differences is one of 
advancing civilization. Not contention or 
battle, but conference and arbitration. If 
the principle be faithfully applied, in time 
there will be little to arbitrate. It may be 
applied to everything that separates men in- 
to factions or sects. It therefore appeals to 
the heart of humanity as such. It furnishes 
a platform broad enough for men of all be- 
liefs and of no belief. And every one who 
would transform a little gold into great good 
may well drop his offering into the treasury, 
to advance the interests of universal peace 
through this organization. 

‘*Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.”’ 

Church Union. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENY IN 
EDUCATION.* 





BY ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, D. D. 


HE question underlying the theme I 


propose to discuss is this: Shall our 
educational system be entirely secular, or 
shall the religious element, in the form of 
Christian evidence and Christian ethics, be 
incorporated therewith? In some quarters 
there is a disposition not merely to under- 
value the religious element in education, 
but to ignore it altogether. Men sometimes 
speak of ‘‘ Science and Religion,”’ or ‘‘.Cul- 
ture and Religion,’ as though they were 
things entirely separate and distinct; while 
some speak of the ‘‘conflict’’ of science 
and religion, and others try to ‘‘recon- 
cile’’ science and religion, as if they were: 
positively antagonistic. The thought is. 
misleading ; the divorce is unnatural. Cul- 
ture and religion are not antagonistic; the 
one is the completion, or, rather, let me 
say, the one is the soul of the other. 





#* An address delivered by Rev. Alexander Suther- 
land before the Ontario Teachers’ Association... 
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1. An education which excludes the re- 
ligious element is defective. In the nature 
of things it must be so, because it omits a 
vast amount of important truth. Consider- 
ing the vast range of subjects open for in- 
vestigation, human life is far too short to 
master them all ; but while we may be com- 
pelled to omit some, perhaps many, subjects 
from the curricula of our schools and col- 
leges, we should see to it that the most im- 
portant are included, and, if character is to 
count for anything, there is no subject in 
the whole range of human studies that com- 
pares, in point of importance, with the 
great truths of God, and duty, and destiny. 
The most serious defect in a purely secular 
education is that it supplies no adequate 
force for the development of moral charac- 
ter. If it be said that intellectual culture is 
sufficient for this purpose, I need only re- 
ply, in the words of Herbert Spencer—a by 
no means partial witness—that ‘‘the belief 
in the moralizing effects of intellectual cul- 
ture, flatly contradicted by facts, is absurd.’’ 
If it be said that esthetic culture is a suffi- 
cient substitute, I call upon John Ruskin— 
no mean authority—to reply, and this is his 
answer: ‘* The period of perfect art is the 
period of decline. At the moment when a 
perfect picture appeared in Venice, a per- 
fect statue in Florence, a perfect fresco in 
Rome, from that hour forward probity, in- 
dustry, and courage were exiled from their 
walls.’ And if it be said that our schools 
and colleges should confine themselves 
strictly to secular topics, leaving religious 
truth to the church and the Sunday-school, 
I cite Victor Cousin to the stand, and I 
hear him testify that ‘‘ any system of school 
training which sharpens and strengthens 
the intellectual powers, without at the same 

time affording a source of restraint and 
counter-check to their tendency to evil, is a 
curse rather than a blessing.’’ 

2. An education which excludes the re- 
ligious element is untrue. The primary ob- 
ject of all true education is to teach the in- 
dividual mind to think: and this ability to 
think should be made to pervade universal 
society. If we have laborers, their pickaxes 
and shovels should think; if we have ar- 
tisans, their spindles and shuttles should 
think ; if we have mechanics, their saws and 
planes, their anvils and hammers, their mal- 
lets and chisels, should think ; and, more 
important still, if we have voters, their bal- 
lots should think. But while it is import- 
ant that men should think, it is far more 
important that they should think true 
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must largely decide whether the though 
of the future. shall be false or true. Noy, 
I maintain that no man can think truly op 
any important subject who has not learned 
to think as a Christian, because without this 
qualification he is as one who omits the chief 
facts from his data, and the major premig 
from his argument. Does a man think 
truly in natural science who sees in all the 
phenomena of matter only the play of nat 
ural forces, and in its combinations onlya 
fortuitous concourse of atoms? Does he 
think truly in history who never sees God's 
finger in the destinies of nations, nor hear 
his footfalls in the march of the centuries? 
Does he think truly in anatomy or physi- 
ology, who sees no evidence of divine wis. 
dom in the human frame, so ‘‘ fearfully and 
wonderfully made?’ I trow not. Anda 
he does not think truly who excludes God 
from his thinking, so neither can he 
teach truly. He teaches only half-truth at 
best, and a half-truth is often as pernicious 
as a positive lie. 

3. An education which excludes the re- 
ligious element tends towards infidelity and 
atheism. ‘This must be its tendency in the 
nature of things; this is its tendency asa 
matter of fact. We must remember that 
education is carried on by a two-fold pro- 
cess —the knowledge communicated and the 
impressions produced. The one largely de- 
termines what the student shall know; the 
other determines what he shall become. 
Now, what are the impressions that will in- 
evitably be left upon the mind of a youth 
by an education that is purely secular? As 
a rule, the impressions will be that religion 
is a very secondary matter; that it has no 
legitimate connection with mental develop 
ment ; that it is out of place in the spheres 
of philosophy and science, and is antagon- 
istic to the advanced thought of the age. 
If under these circumstances, a student re 
tains his belief in the Bible, and his rever- 
ence for God and religion, it is not because 
of his education, but in spite of it. 

Some, I am aware, maintain a contrary 
opinion ; but they overlook most important 
facts. They seem to take for granted that 
a human mind is but like a glass vessel in 
which a certain quantity of something we 
call ‘‘knowledge’’ is stored, which can be 
drawn upon at pleasure, but which has no 
effect upon the texture of the vessel ; that 
whether the contents are heathful food, cor- 
rosive acids, or deadly poison, the glass re 
mains uninjured. This is a terrible mis 
take. Knowledge introduced into, and im- 
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main distinct from it. They are woven 
into the very texture, so to speak, of the 
mind itself, giving new directions to 
thought, new colorings to our perceptions 
of truth, and a new bias to the moral na- 
ture. Moreover, the years usually spent at 
school and college are the very years when 
the human mind receives its most decisive 
bent; when teaching, combined with sur- 
rounding influences, will do most to deter- 
mine what the future character shall be— 
the years, in a word, when thought crystal- 
lizes into lasting conviction; when a per- 
manent direction is given to moral tenden- 
cies; when habits, both of thinking and act- 
ing, receive a bias which is not easily 
changed. 

4. An education which excludes the re- 
ligious element is fraught with peril to the 
state. The foundation of national safety is 
national virtue, the moral sentiments of the 
people, rectitude in the private life of the 
citizen. But moral sentiments and moral 


rectitude must be sustained by adequate 
moral forces, and these Christianity alone 
supplies. To quote the emphatic language 
of Washington—‘‘ Reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national mor- 
ality can prevail in exclusion of religious 


principles.’’ All history testifies that in- 
tellectual culture is no safeguard from 
moral vileness, ending in national degen- 
eration and decay. Egypt, once in the van 
of civilization and learning, is to-day ‘‘ the 
basest of nations,’’ and the once mighty 
empires of Greece and Rome tell the same 
sad story. Where shall we find such phil- 
osophy, such oratory, such art, as in the 
land that gave to the world a Homer, a 
Pericles, a Demosthenes, an Aristotle? 
Where shall we find such jurisprudence, 
such statesmanship, such eloquence, as in 
the empire that could boast of a Justinian, a 
Cesar,a Cicero? But where are Greece 
and Rome to-day? They have fallen. 
Their civilization lacked the conserving 
element—the salt was without savor, and 
_ Was cast out to be trodden under feet of men. 
Such examples are full of warning. The 
causes which led to national downfall then 
are in operation to-day, and history may 
repeat herself nearer home than we appre- 
hend. If our civilization is to be progress- 
ive and permanent, if our institutions are to 
rest upon solid foundations, if freedom is to 
“‘ Broaden slowly down 
' From precedent to precedent,” 
if our liberties are to rest secure in the 
guardianship of public morality, our schools 
and colleges, where the leaders of thought 
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are trained, must be permeated through and 
through with the principles of New Testa- 
ment Christianity. In the words of De 
Tocqueville—‘‘ Despotism may govern with- 
out religious faith, but liberty cannot.’’ A 
lofty morality is the only safeguard of the 
liberties of a free people, but ‘‘ morality,’ 
says Dr. J. P. Newman, ‘‘ without God as 
its authoritative reason, is but a social com- 
pact, a human stipulation, to be broken at 
will or enforced against will.’’ 

If I were considering the case of a pagan 
nation, my proposition would be conceded 
almost without demur. Let us take Japan 
as an illustration. There a vast nation has 
suddenly awakened from centuries ofintel- 
lectual slumber. They have thrown open 
their gates to Western civilization, and the 
most marked feature of the awakening is an 
universal craving for education—a craving 
so strong that to satisfy it the government 
has organized a system of education embrac- 
ing more than 50,000 common schools, a 
number of high schools, Normal Training 
schools for both men and women, and an 
Imperial University, said by those who 
know the facts, to be equal in its equip- 
ment and in the ability of its professors, to 
Oxford or Cambridge. The most super- 
ficial thinker cannot fail to see that these 
schools and colleges will be mighty factors 
in moulding the national character, and 
that they will largely determine what the 
future of the nation is to be. If, now, I 
submit the question—‘‘Ought Japan to 
have an education purely secular, or one 
permeated throughout by Christian truth 
and Christian influences?’’ scarce any one 
will hesitate to reply, ‘‘ The hope of Japan 
is in Christian education.’’ 

If, then, a purely secular education is un- 
safe for the awakening intellect of a heathen 
nation, on what principle is it safe for the 
growing intellect of a professedly Christian 
nation, unless it isso on the supposition that 
we have advanced so far as to have no further 
need of God? It is confessed that when 
laying the foundation of an abiding civiliza- 
tion, an education with the savor of Chris- 
tian truth is good ; but some appear to think 
that so soon as the nation has got beyond 
its infancy, the savor can safely be dis- 
pensed with. ‘‘Be not deceived; God is 
not mocked. Whatsoever a man’’—or a 
nation—‘‘soweth, that shall he also reap ;’’ 
and the nation that sows the wind of a god- 
less education must reap the whirlwind of a 
swift and hopeless decay. 

5. But what is meant by the ‘religious 
element’’ in education? Not the sectarian 
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element, as some would have us believe; 
though, for that matter, I would rather have 
my boy taught by the most pronounced sec- 
tarian, provided he were a godly man, than 
by the most brilliant teacher who ruled 
Christ and the Bible out of his class-room. 
The cry against ‘‘ sectarian ’’ education has 
been made to do duty on more than one 
occasion in the history of this country. 
Some have used it ignorantly, some thought- 
lessly, and some for a purpose—that is, as a 
convenient way of exciting prejudice. But 
I plead for the religious—not the sectarian 
—element. Further, I do not mean the 
theological element. This is another mis- 
take made by many ; they confound religion 
with theology, and then seem to regard 
theology as something to be kept distinct 
from other studies and pursuits ; and so they 
say, let our sons get their education in sec- 
ular schools and colleges, and then let the 
churches have their theological schools in 
which to teach religion to those who are 
preparing for the Christian ministry. I de- 
precate the misapprehension, as it is with 
some; I protest against the misrepresenta- 
tion, as it is with others. The religious 
education for which we plead does not mean 
the study of sectarian theology. What, 
then, it may be asked, do you mean by the 
religious element? I mean—say, in the 
common schools of our country—(1) Such 
a recognition of God and our. dependence 
upon Him, as will find expression in some 
simple form of devotion at the opening or 
closing of the school, or both; (2) the word 
of God in the school as a recognized text- 
book, either in complete form, or in the 
form of selected lessons ; (3) the inculcation 
by the teacher, on all suitable occasions, of 
the great principles of Christian moral- 
ity, which have their basis in the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the Mount. 
More than this I do not ask ; less than this 
I cannot accept. 

6. I plead for a recognition of the relig- 
ious element for the sake of our sons. If 
we knew that a year hence those sons, in 
crossing a wide and deep river, would be 
suddenly plunged into its rushing current, 
the knowledge would change some of our 
plans, at least, in regard to their training. 
Not a day would be lost in teaching them 
to swim, and perhaps not satisfied with this, 
we would provide the best life-preservers 
money could buy, and would have the lads 
carefully instructed how to use them. The 
illustration is none too strong. In a few 
years our boys will be plunged into a sea 
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nothing but fixed religious principles wij 
suffice to keep their heads above water, anj 
sustain them until they reach the other side 
Our sons, as they go forth to life’s greg 
battle, must face the same problems ang 
grapple with the same foes that we have hag 
to encounter. Shall we, then, send them 
forth unprepared—utterly unarmed and de. 
fenceless? Oh, surely not! But will ap 
education that is purely secular supply the 
needed armor of proof? Nay ; nothing but 
‘*the armor of righteousness on the right 
and on the left’’ can possibly shield them 
in the strife. If my statements seem ex 
travagant, listen at least to the words of 
Professor Huxley, whom one is almost sur. 
prised to find on this side of the question: 
‘‘ There must be moral substratum to a 
child’s education to make it valuable, and 
there is no other source from which this can 
be obtained at all comparable to the Bible.” 

You may ask what difference it makes 
who teaches my boy chemistry, biology, 
anatomy, astronomy, or the like. It may 
make a tremendous difference, both in re 
gard to what he is taught and how it is 
taught; for often the tone and spirit of a 
teacher goes farther than the instruction he 
gives, in determining what a student shall 
become. In that most critical period of 
life, when intellect is fairly awaking; when 
the youth is just becoming conscious of the 
mental power that has been slumbering 
within him; when he longs to explore new 
and untried regions; when he craves a wider 
freedom, and regards with suspicion what- 
ever claims authority over his thoughts or 
actions; when he begins to regard intellect- 
ual culture as the highest possible good, and 
looks up to his teacher as an incarnation of 
wisdom, from whose atctum there can be 
no appeal ; at such a time the teaching and 
influence of the class-room may make all the 
difference between moral safety and moral 
shipwreck. 

If, for example, my boy is engaged in 
the study of biology, does it make no differ- 
ence whether he hears it from his teacher's 
lips that God is the only Author and Giver 
of life, or is told that life, so far from be- 
ing a Divine gift, is only a spontaneous 
generation from lifeless matter? If he is 
studying the structure and laws of the human 
frame, does it make no difference whether 
he is taught to recognize Divine power and 
wisdom in the marvellous adaptation of 
means to ends, saying with the Psalmist 
(see Psalm cxxxix. 14-16); or, on the other 
hand, is taught to believe that he is but the 
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some unlucky accident, from the darkness | who are by no means skeptics, and even 
of the past, and is speeding swiftly toward | many who claim to be Christians, who 
the deeper darkness beyond? If he is | think that religion is out of place in school 
studying the wonders of the starry universe, | or college. But a moment’s reflection will 
does it make no difference whether the in- | show that such persons, whether consciously 
structions to which he listens be in the | or not, are putting themselves on the in- 
spirit of the Psalmist’s confession, ‘‘The | fidel’s platform, and are reasoning along his 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the | lines. The only difference is, that while he 
firmament showeth His handiwork ;’’ or in | perceives the logical outcome of his argu- 
the sprit of the French atheist who said, | ment, the others do not. He demands a 
“The heavens declare only the glory of | purely secular education; they join with him, 
Laplace and Leverrier?’’ Ah! yes; it | though not with the same end in view; but 
does make a difference—an incalculable | while the methods are alike, the results can- 
difference—a difference that can be meas- | not be widely different. He would havea 
ured only by celestial diameters. nation of atheists, made such by their edu- 

7. I plead for a recognition of the relig- | cation ; they would have a nation of Chris- 
ious element for the sake of the nation. | tians, who are such in spite of their educa- 
Matthew Arnold has told us that the hope | tion. He would annihilate all belief in the 
of the world is in its sages and saints. In | existence of a personal God—all respect for 
other words, Wisdom and Righteousness | His character—all reverence for His law; 
are the twin forces to save society from cor- | they would retain these things in the church 
ruption and decay. The remark is good, | and the home, though joining with him to 
though not particularly original. The | exclude them from the college and the school. 
principle was recognized by God, if not by | But the result is the same. Between them 
man, far back in human history. Ten | both, Christ must seek the shelter of the 
righteous men would have saved Sodom; | manger, because there is “‘no room for Him 
the seven thousand who had not bowed the | in the inn.’’ He must be relegated to the 
knee to Baal were the conserving force of | companionship of the ignorant and the 
Israel ; and this consensus of Old Testament | lowly, because they can find no room for 
teaching is emphasized and confirmed in | Him in the misnamed culture of this age. 
the New by the declaration of Christ con- In the army of cultured teachers who 
cerning His disciples, ‘‘Ye are the salt of | serve the schools of this Province, there are 
the earth.’”’ The future of this nation will many noble men and women who feel the 
depend upon the extent to which all its insti- | responsibility of their office, and that their 
tutions—social, commercial, political—are | whole trust is not discharged by drilling 
permeated by religious principles, and this, | their pupils a few hours per day in purely 
in turn, will depend upon the education we | secular studies. They long to lead them to 
give our sons and daughters, He must be | higher planes of thought and motive. But 
blind indeed who sees no necessity for | you meet with scant encouragement; few 
higher and better principles in both politi- seem to sympathize with your efforts, and © 
caland commercial life. Unless there be | sometimes the thought comes, ‘‘I may as well 
an improvement in these directions, the | confine myself strictly to secular studies and 
future forbodes disaster. In the schools as | leave all religious precept to the home and 
well as in the home the remedy must be | the church.’’ Be not so despondent. Re- 
applied ; religious principles must be inter- | member you are working for the future, and 
woven with the moral fibre of our sons and | although the fruit of your labor does not 
daughters in the process of education, and | immediately appear, you shall reap hereafter 
o~ be ag on as a convenient veneering | with abundant increase. 

terwards. , “iG 

The issues are far more serious than most Tele Bert! he See Pre vasly ar : 
Persons seem to know. The real question as The tares may perish, but the grain 
between the Christian and the secularist in Is not for death. 
this land is not the inspiration of the Bible, God works in all things ; all obey 
and the thousand and one questions which His first propulsion from the night ; 
grow out of that; but it is whether the spirit Wake thou and watch! the world is grey 
of our educational system is to be secular or With morning light. 
religious, and whether it is to be controlled One last thought let me leave with you. 
y the Christian or by the secularist? | The influence you exert in moulding the 
Some one may say I am putting this too | moral character of your pupils will depend 
strongly ; that there are numbers of people | upon the extent to which you are yourselves 
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are than on how much you know. 


Thou must thyself be true 

If thou the truth would’st teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow if thou 

Another's soul would’st reach ; 
It needs the overflow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall prove 
A grand and noble creed. 
Canada Educational Journal. 
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ARBOR DAY IN SCHOOLS. 





BY B. G. NORTHROP. 





CONOMIC tree-planting was the prime 
object of Arbor Day when it started 
some yearsago. The co-operation of youth 
was not then specially invited. Arbor Day 
in schools is comparatively a new movement, 
and to interest pupils is now everywhere 
made a prominent aim of Arbor Day. The 
economic and esthetic here go hand in 
hand. This enlisting of schools has proved 
an effective way of calling public attention 
to the importance of forestry. Parents and 
the public like to share in the work, when 
children are learning to plant and protect 
trees. Their value and beauty are impres- 
sively set forth in Arbor Day proclamations 
and circular letters of state, county, or city 
school superintendents, in the local press, 
and in school celebrations with appropriate 
essays by pupils, songs, declamations and 
addresses by prominent citizens. A district, 
town, city or county, is easily led to patron- 
ize a work in which its young people are 
the actors. 

This work naturally extends from the 
school to the home, leading children to 
share in door-yard adornment, and in 
planting trees by the wayside. Under this 
new stimulus of Arbor Day, just adopted in 
sO many states, more trees should be set out 
by the roadsides of America, this spring, 
than in any former year. Nothing can add 
so much to the beauty of our roads as long 
avenues of fine trees. One sees this illus- 
trated for hundreds of miles on a stretch in 
some countries of Europe. Growing on 
land otherwise running to waste, such trees 
yield most satisfactory returns. The shade 
and beauty are grateful to every traveler, 
and doubly so the planter, for there is a 


imbued with the principles you teach ; for 
in this matter more depends on what you 
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whether forest, fruit, or ornamental. 
Trees and tree-planting form a fit subjes 
for the oral lessons now demanded in q 
best schools. Pupils should thus be led 
observe trees and learn their habits, for the 
they will appreciate them as the grand 
products of nature. One of the educatigy 
forces of Arbor Day begins when childr 
are prompted to plant, not only trees, by 
tree seeds, acorns, ash, elm, or maple k 
nuts, drupe stones or pits, and then year} 
year to observe the wonderful mirack 
which the tree-life they have started is wo 
ing out before them. What interest anj 
profit, what growth of mind and heart th 
will gain as they watch the mysterious forcg 
of these living germs; their marvelous » 
similating power, carrying on such a curioy 
chemistry in their underground laboratory, 
conjoined with the upper story apparatus q 
foliage, secreting acids that dissolve san 
and stones, transmuting coarse earth an 
even filth into living forms of beauty ani 
fragrance! It is something for a child te 
drop such a germ in the earth, and think 
its possibilities. Thus the influences of 
Arbor Day will manifest themselves mor 
and more as the years go by, especially 
those who early follow Dr. Holmes’ advice, 
and ‘‘make trees monuments of history and 
character.’”’—V. Y. School Journal. 


— 
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TACT IN GOVERNING. 








ACT does not treat an entire class toa 

five-minute scold simply because one 
pupil has not done his work. When om 
boy is noisy or frivolous, tact does not a 
tract the attention of a dozen industriow 
ones by a rasping reproof. ‘Tact, having 
learned that silence is the surest cure for 
disorder, fixes his eye on the culprit and 
quietly waits for him. During change of 
classes or at any other odd moments, tact 
never lets go the reins, for he well know 
the value of an ounce of prevention. Tad 
has few rules, but those he has strictly et 
forced. ‘l'act makes conviction the founds 
tion of obedience, but strengthens this obe 
dience by authority. ‘‘ Underneath his 
silken glove there rests the hand of steel.” 
Tact studies the good points of his pupils, 
and always aims to touch the lever that 
puts into operation the best that is in the 
boy; and as carefully avoids all unneces 
sary conflict with the bad that may be 
him. Tact always does himself as much #& 
he demands of his pupils—puts neat work 





peculiar pleasure in the parentage of tregim 
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ian the blackboard, never lounges, always 
veaks distinctly. ‘Tact accords the same 
respect to his pupils’ rights as he expects for 
his own. ‘Tact is constantly increasing his 
knowledge of the subjects taught and improv- 
ing his methods of presenting them. He 
thus brings live blood into every recitation, 
nd does much towards removing the dull 
monotony that is likely to accompany rou- 
tine work. Tact puts himself in good hu- 
mor by taking note that the great body of 
his boys and girls are earnest, studious, and 
well disposed. ‘This keeps him from wast- 
ing nerve and patience in fretting over the 
one dull, lazy, or refractory boy that is 
pretty sure to be found in every school.— 
School News. 
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a) ROCKS OF THE EARTH: 

_ HOW FORMED, LIME ALL MADE BY ANIMALS, 

. RANITE is the lowest rock in the earth’s 

+ crust. It is the bed rock of the world. 
1% It shows no evidence of animal or vegetable 
af life. It is from two to ten times as thick as 

Ot MS the united thicknesses of all the other rocks. 

0S it is the parent rock from which all the 

ve other rocks have been either directly or in- 

directly derived. It is true that it does not 





contain lime, while limestones do contain 
that substance, but it furnishes the found- 
ation for vegetable growth. Vegetable 
growth furnishes the foundation for animal 
growth, and animal growth brings lime into 
existence. It is claimed by scientists that 
all the lime in the world has, at some time, 
been a portion of some animal. The same 
atom of lime has some time, no doubt, been 
a portion of many different animals, and 
possibly of human beings also. 
_ The forces of nature are gradually level- 
ing down the mountains and hills and are 
a8 gradually and surely filling up the valleys 
and “‘low places’’ of the earth. Chemical 
changes are constantly going on in the rocks, 
The sudden contact of substances in the in- 
terior of the earth that have great affinity or 
repulsion for one another is sometimes 
sufficient to cause volcanoes and earth- 
Quakes. As a rule, however, chemical 
changes are wrought silently and almost 
imperceptibly. The oxygen from water is 
daily and hourly combining with iron and 
other substances in the earth, and forming 
oxides that appear as ochres, mineral paints, 
colored clays, etc. 

Attention is called to the agency of ani- 
mals. Passively, as observed above, all ani- 
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mals increase the amount of lime and lime- 
stone material by digestion, assimilation, 
excretion, and death. Some animals bring 
about rock changes as active agents. All 
burrowing animals bring materials from be- 
neath the surface that change on exposure 
to the atmosphere and sunlight. Darwin 
decided, after years of observation, that 
earthworms constitute one of the principal 
agencies in the disintegration of hard rock 
and the formation of soils and lighter clays. 
If angle or ‘‘fish’’ worms were all destroyed 
it would indeed be a great calamity. It is 
probable that they do more to preserve the 
fertility of the soil than does any other 
agency. Coral reefs afford a beautiful 
sample of the rock changes brought about 
by animals. 

An example of the combined agency of 
wind, tides, waves, plants and animals is 
found in floating islands. First immense 
drifts of seaweeds are formed by the motion 
of the water. On these drifts great colonies 
of sea birds make their nests from year to 
year. The egg shells and other excrements 
of the birds, together with their remains 
when they die, in time form a soil in which 
plants can grow. Some of these islands be- 
come heavy enough to settle to the bottom 
in shallow water, and gradually form per- 
manent land adapted for the home of men. 


-— 





1492-1892. 





HE country has not yet finished its cen- 
tennial celebrations, but it is being very 
generally proposed that it shall do so— 
until, at least, another century comes 
around—by celebrating the fourth centen- 
ary of the discovery of America by Christo- 
pher Columbus. The newspapers of New 
York urge that the principal feature of the 
observance should be an international ex- 
hibition, to be held, of course, in that city. 
The present is the year of the French Expo- 
sition, held to celebrate the opening of the 
States-General, the real beginning of that 
which has now become the French Re- 
public. A period of three years is not too 
long between two of these great world’s 
fairs, nor is it too long for the work of pre- 
paring for one. 

There is probably no greater, more im- 
portant, single event in the history of the 
last thousand years or more than the dis- 
covery of the New World by Columbus. 
The greatness and importance of it is to be 
measured by its consequences, and they 
have been already of incalculable value to 
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mankind. It, therefore, seems most fitting 
that the four hundredth anniversary of the 
*Genoese discover’s triumph should be cele- 
brated in this country, and not only by 
this, but by all countries, as all have shared 
the advantages of it. In themselves, inter- 
national exhibitions of the arts and sciences 
are of vast utility. They are not only great 
educators, but they draw the nations par- 
ticipating in them closer together. The 
people of the United States never before be- 
came so thoroughly acquainted with the 
resources, the greatness of their country as 
during the Centennial year 1876. The ex- 
hibition then held in this city was to the 
millions who visited it not only an object 
lesson which all learned, never to forget, of 
the industry of the Republic, but of that of 
foreign lands, regarding which their knowl- 
edge was exceedingly limited. It is some- 
times still asked, by those whose minds 
never soar above the dollars and cents view 
of things, if the Centennial Exhibition paid. 
Well, even in the dollars and cents way, it 
paid enormous profits, if not at the turn- 
stiles, in every branch of industry and of 
physical education indirectly. It gave an 
impetus to American manufactures and 
commerce, to educational methods also, 
forcing them toa point in advance of all 
previous achievements which they probably 
would not else have reached in a quarter 
of a century. ; 

The suggestion of a world’s fair in New 
York in 1892 is a proper one, and no other 
city should take less interest in helping to 
carry it into effect because the proposed ex- 
hibition is to be held there. It can be held 
in only one place, and New York, because 
of its commercial position and enterprise, its 
cosmopolitan and metropolitan character, is 
a most appropriate place. The United 
States have made unexampled progress since 
1876, largely by reason of the influences of 
the great international exhibition of that 
year, in the arts and sciences; and the full 
measure of this progress would, no doubt, be 
shown in another exposition such as is pro- 

sed. 

The celebration of the mighty event of 
the discovery of the New World by Colum- 
bus should, of course, be held, and there 
could be no more attractive or useful feature 
of it than an international exhibition; sim- 
ilarly, there could be no more fitting place 
in which to hold it than the national 
metropolis, unless, indeed, the Government 
should so far enter into the celebration as 
to make it more appropriate to hold the ex- 
hibition in Washington. —Phi/a. Ledger. 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


HE Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Dr. E. E. Higbee, is not unmindful 
the work he began several years ago throug) 
the medium of the public schools, in tryj 
to make good the damage done by th 
woodman’s axe. He has issued a ney 
circular appointing an Autumn School Arby 
Day. He says that what has already bea 
done in this direction is but an earnest of 
what should be and no doubt will be accon. 
plished in the years tocome. Of coury, 
he lays special stress upon a wider and mor 
systematic ornamentation of school grounds, 
This is his special department, but he takes 
occasion to go outside of it and lend, 
helping hand to the encouragement of for. 
estry in general. He seeks to inculcate, 
wider mterest in the subject, to persuade 
persons outside the school room to takea 
share in the good work. He advocates the 
improvement of the highways of the Com. 
monwealth, ‘‘until man and beast shall 
travel beneath the shade, and the birds come 
back again to cheer them with song.” 

It is pretty clear to those who have given 
the subject thorough consideration, that it 
is only by giving the rising generation 
proper direction that a general interest in 
tree-planting, one wide enough to mean 
something, can be brought about. While 
the importance of the subject appeals 
strongly to all persons, there are neverthe- 
less very many, a majority perhaps, who 
are indifferent to it and neglect to do their 
duty in the matter. A new generation, one 
which comprehends the urgency of the case 
and is willing to put its hand to the 
work, is what is needed. To secure this 
the young people in the schools must be 
educated to the full significance of Arbor Day 
and general tree-planting. If they are 
trained properly there as to the value of 
forestry in an economic point of view, % 
well as from an esthetic one, we shall raise 
up a vast army of recruits that will give 
effect to the teachings which Superintend- 
ent Higbee is now trying to inculcate. 
The State gives the schools a vast sum 0 
money yearly; in turn it has a right to e 
pect from them all the assistance they cal 
render in the good cause. Much good 
work has already been done through the 
medium of the public schools, and much 
more can be done. There should be 4 
hearty response on all sides to the State 
Superintendent’s circular. But private m- 
dividuals should lend their assistance 
supplementing the good work of the schools. 
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To no one can the appeal be made with 
more earnestness than to farmers. No one 
will be so much benefited as they. None 
have the same amount of ground on which 
to set out trees. If they plant fruit trees 
they will be benefited in a double sense, 
because the fruit will itself more than repay 
them. If they plant locust trees along the 
roadside, they will also prove a source of 
profit as well as of utility and beauty. Tree 
planting is one of the few ways in which 
men can make themselves public benefactors 
while they are making money for themselves. 
This should in itself commend the question 
of tree-planting to the earnest consideration 
of the agricultural community, from which 
the most efficient aid must come. And it is 
through the public schools that the farmers 
of the future can best be reached.—Zancas- 
ter New Era. 1888. 
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PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING. 





HESE studies, utterly unlike, save in a 
single and most superficial feature, are 
coupled in a phrase; and when the intro- 
duction of drawing is proposed, the first 
thought seems to turn to the teacher of pen- 


manship as the person most likely to have 
some skill in drawing or most fitted to 
acquire it, 

Where drawing is conceived of in this 
way,—as mainly a ‘‘knack,’’ a matter of 
steady nerves and hand,—it is hardly need- 
ful to say that the introduction of it will be 
a failure from an educational point of view. 
The two studies have nothing in common 
worth mentioning ; they are for notably 
distinct purposes. Drawing is a culture 
study, and penmanship is not. Drawing is 
an end ‘in itself, and penmanship is only a 
means to an end,—an absolutely necessary 
means to a very important end, to be sure, 
but still only a means to an end,—and 
special consideration of it is, by common 
agreement, dropped so soon as that end,— 
hamely, the power to write neatly, legibly, 
and rapidly,—is attained. 

Man must learn the conventional means 
of communication with his fellow-man. 

ese means have been determined for him 
ages before his birth, and in learning them 

Teason is not appealed to. A certain 
number of arbitrary characters are put be- 
fore him ; to learn to make them accurately 
and rapidly and in their combinations, is 

there is to penmanship. Of course there 
may be the ‘‘ornamental’’ penman, whose 
marvelous scrolls and eagles and swans, exe- 
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cuted by the pen, excite the admiration of 
children and childish people, and whose fine 
lines and heavy shades and airy loops and 
curves seem to make his writing nearly 
illegible. But these specialists and their 
industry may be left out of account in an 
estimate of the value of ordinary school 
penmanship and its relation to other studies, 
just as the professional elocutionist and 
‘‘ public reader ’’ may be left out of account 
in a consideration of the value of learning 
to read. 

In learning to write, the logical reason is 
not appealed to save in a very slight degree; 
the child has only to imitate certain charac- 
ters which are prescribed for him, ‘There 
is, of course, a best way to do this,—an 
analysis of the forms into a few elements, 
etc.,—wherein different ‘‘systems’’ of pen- 
manship may vie with each other in present- 
ing the best and easiest to be learned; but 
when all is said and done, the work is sheer 
imitation of forms,—only a few, and abso- 
lutely conventional ones, which in them- 
selves make a hardly recognizable appeal to 
the logical reason, and so do not constitute 
a culture study; hence the study is not 
continued in the higher grades of school. 
No child, in being called upon to make the 
letter A, or the letter B, or any other letter, 
is ever asked or told why these forms are 
made thus and so, and it is safe to say that 
not one pupil or teacher in a million knows, 

There was, doubtless, a reason once, away 
back in the dim past, and Professor Whitney 
or Prof. Max Miiller may be able to make a 


| more or less shrewd guess why they were 


formed so; but that reason forms no part of 
the education of the child who is called 
upon to make the letters and learn their 
names, and it is clear that if different 
characters had been agreed upon to represent 
these sounds, they would serve equally well. 

Not so with drawing. It is based 
throughout upon reason. The forms chosen 
for initial study are those of solid and plane 
geometry. The first study, while not that 
of geometry, prepares the way for it. The 
study of these forms is to furnish to the 
mind types for all forms and the bases for 
definitions of universal scope and validity. 

From forms of simplicity and regularity, 
advance is made to those of complexity and 
beauty, of which there is an infinite number, 
and the treatment of which is, and must be, 
a constant appeal to the reason. Herein 
appears the culture character of the study of 
drawing, and the impropriety of any attempt 
to classify it or link it with any such thing 
as penmanship. 
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In its development it knows no limit, and 
it gives scope for the greatest individuality 
and the greatest genius. It is the basis of 
almost all industrial and pictorial art, and 
its capabilities are infinite. Ars /onga vita 
brevis est has been, for ages, a truthful 
proverb. As the humble beginnings of 
form study and drawing in public schools 
come to be seen in the light of that to which 
they lead and to which they form the road, 
the thoughtless characterization of it which 
suggested these reflections will cease to be 
heard, and Boards of Education will realize 
that to properly supervise, these beginnings 
demand special and careful training. 

N. £. Journal of Education. 
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OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPON- 
SIBILITIES, 


BY J. E. WILLIAMS. 


VOLUTION means development of a 

new life. It does not mean to create 
a new life, but to develop it after it is 
created; to give it increased energy and in- 
creased vital force. The evolution taught 
by nature and the Bible is this, ‘‘ That 
new life can only come by a creative act, 





but that a developed power may come by 
contact with another life having vitality and 


energy.’’ This law holds true, no matter 
to which of the kingdoms you apply it. 
Evolution may also be called ‘‘ growth,’’ 
since it disclaims to be the author of any 
creation. Many a teacher mistakes ‘‘work’’ 
for ‘‘growth.’’ That is, if his pupils work 
hard he accepts it as proof that they are 
growing. This may be true, or it may be 
false. There are most certainly two distinct 
a going on when a pupil is growing. 

f he is growing it is certain that he has 
been working, but it is possible for him to 
work without growing—that is, in the sense 
of developing an increased mental or spir- 
itual power, which alone can be called evolu- 
tion, or conformity to a higher and better 
type. Receptivity is a condition precedent 
to growth. By receptivity, a body organic, 
inorganic, or spiritual, must first be brought 
to a certain condition before it is possible 
for it to grow. This condition must be 
such as to enable such body to receive the 
elements of its environment. Then it must 
be brought into contact with such environ- 
ment as will, when received and assimilated, 
build it up. At this stage it is only possible 
for it to begin to grow, so this process must 
be kept up during the entire progress of 
development. 
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The object of work is to prepare the body 
for the reception of these needed elements, 
and to bring it into contact with such ep. 
vironment as may contain these elements jp 
quality and quantity. But remember thy 
the real growth or building up is the resujt 
of an entirely different process. The body 
is just ready to begin to develop. It assim). 
lates or appropriates these elements to itself 
by a certain very mysterious process, which 
we call digestion. So we see that workis 
no more growth than eating and drinking, 
One is the preparation, the other the proces, 
This law holds true, apply it where you may, 
It can now be seen that there are other 
things quite as important as work in the 
process of evolution. Work, active, uncea. 
ing work, is necsssary as a preparative 
measure. But the growth can never com 
unless it is placed in contact with a suitable 
environment, Suppose, for instance, you 
should labor with all your might fora 
whole day to open a cave, expecting to find 
bread to satisfy your appetite, but instead 
of bread you find arsenic. Would that 
work make you grow? ‘True, the labor of 
digging prepared you to receive the element 
that would have contributed to your growth, 
but you found something instead that you 
could not digest or assimilate ; besides, if 
you should attempt such a thing it would be 
certain death, unless followed by an antidote, 
Here, the bread or the aresnic would bea 
part of your environment, and this holds 
true all along the line. It proves that the 
pupil may work, and work hard, too, and 
still not grow. Take a plant, for instance. 
In the seed is the germ of life. You place 
it in the ground, it is now in contact with 
an environment that will bring it to the 
surface, and no farther. It must then come 
in contact with air of a proper temperature, 
and sunshine; still, as it develops upward, 
it must remain rooted and fixed within its 
first environment, else it can never utilize, 
or even appropriate, any of the elementsof 
its new environment. Sequestration sets 
the moment that you take away either of 
these elements forming its entire envirot 
ment. Take a child, the highest type i 
the organic kingdom ; does he not grow by 
appropriating and assimilating the elements 
of his environment? Can he grow, if yo 
deny him the privilege of contact with at 
environment such as he is capable of recei¥ 
ing or assimilating? Is it not plain, the, 
that since his mind and his soul is a part 
this humanity, that it or they must be undef 
the same law? This is the positive teaching 
of science. 
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Let us ask that other witness—the Bible. 
«By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
pread.’’ Paul may plant, Apollos may 
water, but God giveth the increase. The 
husbandman prepares the ground and sows 
the seed, and then waits patiently for the 
harvest. In the spiritual realm it asserts the 
very same law :. ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord; make his paths straight.’”’ ‘¢ Cir- 
cumcise your heart.’’ ‘‘ Repent.’’ ‘*‘ Be- 
lieve.’’ ‘These are preparative acts. But 
what does itsay of the growth? ‘Be still, 
and know that I am God.’’ ‘ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth; ye hear the sound 
thereof, but can not tell whence it cometh 
or whither it goeth ; so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.”’ Both of these great 
witnesses harmonize in evidence as to the 
truth of this fact. Again, it must be noted 
that, since growth is spontaneous after the 
receptivity and environment are provided 
for, you cannot force a growth of anything. 
The limit of your effort is reached whenever 
you have plowed the ground and sowed the 
seed. It needs no argument to enforce this 
doctrine. No physician has any prescrip- 
tion for growth. Now the other witness 
says: ‘* Which of you by taking thought can 
add one cubit to his height ?’’ ‘‘ Behold 
the lilies of the field (not look alone at the 
lilies because they are beautiful, but to see 
how they grow, and learn a lesson), they 
toil not—that is, they do not try to grow— 
yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them.’’ 

We could multiply proof upon proof from 
the evidence of both of these witnesses, that 
this is the true theory of a natural evolution. 
It is just as absurd to try to make a thing 
grow as it is to attempt to make the tides 
tocome in or go out faster, or the sun to 
rise or set sooner or later, or the winds to 
blow at a greater or lessspeed. Your whole 
duty both to God and man is complete 
when you have prepared the soil and sowed 
the good seed. The balance of a growth or 
evolution you dare not attempt to control, 
for it is governed by an inimitable law of 
God, over which you have no control, 
True, you may prevent evolution by neglect, 
tefusing to plow the ground and to sow the 
seed, in which case degeneration will take 
the place of evolution, as we have hereto- 
fore shown. Again, you may contravene 
this law in a positive way, even after the 
ground is prepared, by sinfully sowing the 
seeds of degeneration. ‘‘ The wages of sin 
is death,’’ which is degeneration. 

We have met teachers who condemn 

selves because their pupils do not seem 
‘0 grow. They never stop to think that 
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growth is always a mysterious something 
that they can never see, True, you can tell 
that there has been growth of Jody, mind 
and spirit, but this is to be determined by 
the fruits. This is especially so of a spirit- 
ual growth. Christ said, ‘‘ That which is 
of the flesh is flesh, and that which is of the 
spirit is spirit ;’’ but he also said that ‘ If 
we sow to the flesh we shall reap corruption, 
but if we sow to the spirit we shall reap life 
everlasting.’’ Also, ‘‘By their fruits shall 
ye know them.’’ How are we to tell 
whether degeneration or evolution is the 
product of our teaching until we see the 
fruits? ‘The only hope we can possibly have 
as to the harvest is our confidence in the 
condition of the ground when the seed was 
planted and the quality of the seed which 
we sowed. 

Now, as environment is such a very im- 
portant factor in our growth, let us consider 
that a little. By environment we mean the 
various elements that surround a body. 
The teacher, whether conscious of it or not, 
is a very important element in this environ- 
ment. The pupil, whether conscious of it 
or not, is hourly receiving and assimilating 
principles that are presented to him by that 
environment. Suppose the teacher is taking 
a contagious disease; the pupil receives and 
assimilates the germs of the disease, because 
it forms a part of his environment. The 
teacher and pupil are both unconscious of 
this process, yet the effect is certain—just 
as certain as though both had deliberately 
planned it. This law holds true as to any 
other quality of the environment presented 
to the pupil by the teacher. Contact means 
contagion. Like begets like. ‘‘As in 
water face answereth to-face, so the heart of 
man to man.’’ If a teacher supposes that 
he can carry a vicious and depraved nature 
into the school room and not inoculate his 
pupils by it, he certainly deceives himself. 
A vacuum is a thing unknown to head ‘or 
heart. Both must be filled by something. 
Both are always, during our conscious 
moments, in a receptive condition to re- 
ceive something. That something is al- 
ways determined by our environment. If 
the environment is good, then good is re- 
ceived; if evil, then evil is received. And 
if it is received, it is almost sure to be assim- 
ilated. The best of us cannot wrestle with 
a pot without being soiled. What must we 
expect of the innocent child who is un- 
conscious of such evil in environment, and 
has no training in the mode of refusing to 
receive and assimilate evil when it is pre- 
sented by his environment? In such case 
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you have sown the seed of degeneration; 
you can not, by any possibility, escape the 
responsibility. 

God and nature can neither be cheated 
nor mocked. If you sow to the wind you 
can only expect the whirlwind. Never 
forget that you, as well as your pupils, are 
human. Both are amenable to the im- 
mutable laws of nature and God. There 
are only two possibilities open to you as 
well as to them. No impure fountain ever 
yet sent forth pure water. If you are degen- 
erating, so surely you will infect your 
pupils with that degeneration. If you are 
growing, they will grow by contact with 
you. This is an inevitable and imperious 
law of our being. You must first purify 
self if you would elevate you fellow-man. 
You can not avoid teaching something. 
Even the falling of a leaf, if it attracts at- 
tention, teaches something. By how much 
more will you teach, think you, when you 
are in continual contact with one who looks 
up to you, it may be as a model of perfec- 
tion. What an awfu/ crime it must be for 
any man or woman to beguile and mislead 
an unsuspecting child—sowing the seeds for 
its destruction while it is putting its faith in 


that teacher whose duty and privilege it is 
to lead it into the pathway of a higher llfe! 
—W. Va. School Journal. 
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YARDS AND GARDENS. 





BY HUGH T. BROOKS. 


OST farms are too large: dooryards and 
gardens and city and village lots are 

too small. Many farmers are afflicted with 
a distempered economy ; to save land they 
crowd their houses almost into the highway 
—the dooryard in front of the house is sac- 
rificed to the cornfield in the rear, but their 
saving proclivities seem to abate as they ap- 
proach the back part of their farms, for 
there you will generally find land covered 
with bushes, briars, brush and old logs that 
yield no profit but are a refuge for predatory 
animals that burrow and hide in the day- 
time and visit the hennery and garden at 
night. If everybody in city, village and 
country would condescend to consider how 
much beauty afd utility a large, well-fur- 
nished, well-kept dooryard is capable of 
providing for the benefit of the owner, his 
« family and passers-by, little neglected pens 
in front of the house would become scarce. 
There are attainable trees, with follage so 
beautiful, form so exquisite; flowers so 
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fragrant; grass so green; shrubbery with 
such varied excellence, that we must regard 
it as a first-class bereavement to be shut oy 
from their hatlowed influence. Small fropy 
yards are better than none—tastefully ar. 
ranged and well kept, they improve the sit. 
uation—but they are very insignificant com. 
pared with ample space adorned with tre 
and shrubbery judiciously arranged ang 
properly cared for. Some varieties of apple 
trees and other fruit trees in full bloom ar 
beautiful, and may properly have a place in 
the front yard, but other trees and shrub 
should predominate. 

The size and conditions of farmers’ gar 
dens tell very plainly whether the owners 
are trying to enjoy life as they go along, 
or are sacrificing for themselves and family 
present enjoyments to vague future antic. 
pations. Too many spend their lives get. 
ting ready to live; they work and worry, 
pinch and save, intending when their ae 
cumulations are large enough to makea 
business of enjoying themselves. When 
their preparations are nearly complete, 
headaches, backaches and rheumatics sadden 
their hours; liver and lung complaints close 
their career. A good-sized, well-kept gar 
den means present enjoyment. It provides 
necessaries and luxuries for immediate use; 
if it has a full assortment of small fruits it 
supplies a family with the best eatables the 
earth affords. To do this the garden must 
be large. Most farmers’ gardens are 9 
small that fruits for the family can’t find a 
place. Peaches, plums, cherries, and the 
large family of berries are not planted be 
cause there is no place to put them on the 
50, 100 or 200-acre farm—this is a disgrace, 
a misfortune, and a crime. If projected 
cities and villages ever get beyond paper, it 
is of the utmost importance that their streets 
be wide, parks and pleasure grounds num 
erous and ample, and building-lots by 
enough to allow the air to circulate and 
give space for trees, grape-vines, and a few 
flowers and vegetables. There is a great 
deal of land in the world. Pity that mor 
of it does not get into village and city 
limits. Whatever else is contracted farms 
are generally too large—the farmer is bur 
dened with labor and care; much is lef 
undone that ought to be done ; thinking of 
things neglected prevents the enjoyment 
what is accomplished; many who might 
and ought to occupy land are crowded out ~ 
A great increase of the owners and occ 
pants of land would be an incalculable 
blessing to the American people. 

N. Y. Tribune. 
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WORTH OF AN EDUCATION. 
BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


EARS ago, in a very profound freshman 

discussion, where several young men 
were looking at the subject of the advant- 
ages of college education, one of the dis- 
putants said No, the best worth is not 
knowledge, but the discipline it secures. 
Judging them by their record, some students 
take away from college very little discipline, 
and less knowledge. However, the above 
opinion has much weight. College students 
do acquire, or ought to acquire, habits of 
study, and learn how to study to the best 
advantage. Another result is the bringing 
of young men,—and we are glad to say, 
now-a-days young women also,—under the 
influence of the most largely gifted and most 
highly cultivated minds. Add character to 
culture, and who shall set boundaries to and 
fence in the influence thereof? 

At the funeral of Professor Upham, of 
Bowdoin College, was present President Al- 
len, of Girard College. Allen had been at 
Bowdoin, and had come under the influence 
of Upham, and always felt that to his col- 
lege professor was due the inception of his 
religious life. Rev. Dr. Deems, of the 
“Church of the Strangers,’’ New York, 
was also present. He was asked if he knew 
President Allen. 
“He made me.”’ 


His ready response was, 

This comment has been 
written on these facts: ‘‘ Professor Upham 
was in some measure the making of Presi- 


dent Allen. President Allen, speaking 
after the manner of men, made Dr. Deems.”’ 
This making of men, this bringing of char- 
acter, moral and mental, into finer propor- 
tions, is one result of the intercourse of 
professor and student. I have sometimes 
queried whether it may not be the greatest 
of all college advantages. 

The same thing, though, may be asserted 
of all grades of schools. The boy in a 
grammar school, under a teacher of exact 
scholarship, of large intellectual ambition, 
and of decided and manly character, will 
take from him something more than so 
much grammar, so much geography, so 
much arithmetic. Much of these gains may 
} getaway from the pupil, but he will never 

get away from the influence of that teacher. 
Looking back, he will see his form rising up, 
sanding out against the past, clear and 

tp as a mountain peak against the bright 
Western sky. He will be aroused and 
cheered on to earnest study and more 
thoughtful living. . When weary, he will be 
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refreshed by the contemplation of that old- 
time instructor’s persistence in all high 
aims. He will ask of himself faithfulness, 
and he will inevitably commend it to others. 
It is not light from any setting of the sun in 
this case; it is a light that lives, burns, 
sharpens forever, and against it are projected 
evermore the achievements of the past, 
character standing out statuesque, monu- 
mental.—WV. Z£. Journal of Education. 
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HISTORIC TREES. 





THE OLDEST IN THE WORLD. 


HE following list of ancient historic 

trees, taken from Dr. Brewer’s Diction- 
ary, will be of interest in connection with 
the celebration of Arbor Day. 

The oldest tree in the world is probably 
the Baobab or Bo-tree of Senegal, reckoned 
by Adamson to be 5,150 years old. With 
this veteran Humboldt classes the Dragon- 
tree of Orotava, in Teneriffe. De Candolle 
considers the deciduous cypress of Chapul- 
tepec, in Mexico, of equal age with the 
Dragon-tree. The chestnut-trees on Mt. 
Etna, and the oriental plane-tree, in the 
valley of Bujukdere, near Constantinople, 
are reckoned to be near the same age. 

Among trees of a patriarchal age are 
Damorey’s Oak, Dorsetshire, England, 
2,000 years old, which was blown down in 
1703; the great Oak of Saintes, in the de- 
partment of Charente Infériéure, from 1,800 
to 2,000 years old; the Winfarthing Oak, 
Norfolk, and the Bentley Oak, 700 years 
old at the time of the Conquest ; Cowthorpe 
Oak, near Wetherley, Yorkshire, according 
to Prof. Burnet, 1,600 years old ; William 
the Conqueror’s Oak, Windsor Great Park, 
at least 1,200 years old; the Bull Oak, 
Wedgenock Park, and the Plestor Oak, Col- 
borne, which were in existence at the time 
of the Conquest; the Oak of the Bartisans, 
in the forest of Parey, St. Quen, above 650 
years old ; Wallace’s Oak, at Ellersley, near 
Paisley, probably fifty years older, which 
was blown down in 1859; Owen Glen- 
dower’s Oak, Shelton, near Shrewsbury, so 
called because that chieftain witnessed from 
its branches the battle between Henry IV 
and Harry Percy, in 1403; and the Fairlop 
Oak, in Hainault Forest, which is about 
the same age. Other famous oaks are those 
called The Twelve Apostles and the Four 
Evangelists. 

Of Yew trees, that of Braburn, in Kent, 
according to De Candolle, is 3,000 years 
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old ; the Scotch Yew at Fortingal, in Perth- 
shire, is between 2,500 and 3,000 years; 
that of Darley Churchyard, in Derbyshire, 
about 2,og0 years; and that of Crowhurst, 
in Surrey, about 1,400 yearsold. The three 
yews at Fountains Abbey, in Yorkshire, 
are at least 1,200 years. Beneath these 
trees the founders of the abbey held their 
council A. D. 1132. The yew grove of 
Norbury Park, Surrey, was standing in the 
time of the Druids. The yew-tree at King- 
ley Bottom, near Chichester, were standing 
when the sea-kings landed on the Sussex 
coast. The yew-tree of Harlington Church- 
yard, Middlesex, is above 850 years old. 
That at Ankerwyke House, near Staines, 
was noted when Magna Charta was signed 
A. D., 1215, and it was the trysting tree 
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for Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. Othe 
trees of note. are the eight olive treg 
on the Mount of Olives, which were floyr. 
ishing eight hundred years ago, when the 
Turks took Jerusalem; and the lime-tre 
in the Grisons, which is upwards of sq 
years old. 

The following notes are interesting from, 
literary point of view: A tree grows over the 
tomb of Tan-Sein, a musician of incompar. 
able skill at the court of Akbar, and it is 
said that whoever chews a leaf of this tree 
will have extraordinary melody of voice. It 
is to this tree that Moore refers in ‘ Lalk 
Rookh: ”’ ‘‘ His voice was as sweet as if he 
had chewed the leaves of that enchanted 
tree which grows over the tomb of the mu. 
sician Tan-Sein.’’ 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it.will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.’”” Scotch Farmer. 








AUTUMN SCHOOL ARBOR DAY. 
OFFICIAL CIRCULAR. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, Sept. 27th, 1889. 


HEREAS many of our schools were de- 
prived of the privilege of celebrating the 


W 


Spring Arbor day, and many more are desirous 
of. having a regular Fall Arbor day to give still 
greater emphasis to the good cause; and 
whereas the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion,” which has already accomplished so much 
good, holds its fourth annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia, October 15-18, and has asked that the 
day, if possible, should come within that time: 
We therefore appoint Friday, October 18th, 
1889, as a Fall yo os day to be observed by our 
Public Schools. 

The results to be reached by the observance 
of Arbor day are not yet accomplished. Where 
school grounds are already properly ornamented 
with groves and lawns, so that no further work 
of the kind is needed, let such a sentiment be 
established among the children by suitable ex- 
ercises and instruction as shall make itself felt 
in all their homes, by leading to the planting 
of fruit and shade trees, the enlargement of 
fruit orchards, and the ornamentation of yards 
with shrubbery, and vines. Let the schools by 
repeated celebrations of Arbor day, create such 
a general, wide-spread feeling in this matter as 
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shall make it impossible, for the next generation 
at least, to lay out or enlarge a hamlet or village 
or city without having in view wide,shaded streets 
and lawns, and parks, and embowered drive 
ways, which will give so much additional charm 
to the beautiful scenery of our Commonwealth, 

Let our Superintendents bring this subject 
before their Institutes, local and general, so that 
all our teachers may be induced to exert their 
influence in every county, and in every locality, 
to make homes more lovely, and villages and 
towns more attractive and beautiful, until the 
advancing education of the people shall show 
itself in the changed character of their surround 
ings. 

Especially let our Normal Schools make good 
use of Arbor day, not only in beautifying their 
own grounds, but in enforcing the educational 
power of tree-planting among the young, To 
mark the growth of trees planted by our hands 
—to feel by sympathizing touch their strength 
advancing with our own strength,—to gather 
largess of fruit that would not have been but for 
our planting,—to learn to love Nature by sweet 
companionship with fondly-cherished forms of 
her own life, until this love widens into the love 
of God, who in wisdom hath made them all— 
this is a part of education which cannot be too 
largely dwelt upon, and is worthy the most 
careful attention of our Normal Schools every: 
where. 

Arbor Day can and will accomplish great 
results if the schools will but keep fresh the 
continued observance of it—and many will come 
to realize, with Virgil, that the husbandmans 
life is fortunate, did he but know it, with is 
peaceful retreats in wide fields and cool valleys, 
under slumberous trees, where God is worshi 
and fathers are venerated, and “ where justice 
makes her last steps before leaving the world. 

E. E. HIGBEE, | 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
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OUR SCHOOL ARBOR DAY. 


HE impetus already given to the planting 

of trees, flowers, vines and shrubbery, 
by the observance of Arbor Day, is an all- 
sufficient encouragement for its continuance. 
Indeed, we have every reason to believe 
that it is now well established as a fixed in- 
stitution of our school life ; and it scarcely 
needs more than a simple reminder of the 
fact that the time is again here for the an- 
nual Fall observance of the day. 

No statistics that can be regarded as com- 
plete have been summarized, but, from the 
reports that have come under our notice, 
we may safely say that Arbor Day has in- 
duced the planting of thousands and tens 
of thousands of trees that are already a. 
source of pleasure and profit in all parts of 
the State; that school grounds in many 
places have been permanently improved 
and ornamented, and that thousands of 
homes have been made so attractive in their 
surroundings as to constitute centres of in- 
fluence that are ever making for refinement 
and culture. 

Let the good work go on, then. Each 
particular locality will, by this time, have 
learned from experience what is the best 


course to pursue with reference to the time, 
the programme, and the planting on Arbor 


Day. In this way, by heeding the lessons 
of experience, improvements can be made, 
variety afforded, and satisfactory results 
constantly secured. 

A mistake, sometimes made, is in the 
undue length of the programme. There 
may be too much programme and too little 
planting. In saying this we do not under- 
estimate the importance of the literary fea- 
tures of the day. But we may overdo this 
matter, and instead of disseminating useful 
knowledge and leaving pleasant impressions, 
we may succeed in making the celebration 
wearisome to those whose interest ought to 
be challenged and held above everything 
else. There ought to be one good, fresh, 
carefully-prepared address, not longer than 
fifteen or twenty minutes, a few short selec- 
Hons and recitations by some of the pupils 
0 as to make them feel that they have a 
personal interest in the performance, and 
plenty of music in which all can participate. 

Then the children should be taught how to 

t by actually doing it themselves under 
direction of the teacher or of some one 
who knows how it should be done. There 
San art in digging the hole for a tree right ; 
M cutting the sod out square or round and 
a clean, even edge—in shoveling the 
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earth out and placing it, if desired, on 
boards or bagging previously provided for 
the purpose, so that it can be easily put 
back and the surplus removed without in- 
juring the appearance of the surrounding 
sod—in setting the tree, or whatever it be, 
straight—in arranging the roots properly— 
and cleaning up neatly when all is done. 
These and other details can only be mastered 
by giving them personal attention. It is by 
the doing of practical things that we learn 
best how to do them, and never forget them. 

The fact that the school grounds may not 
admit of any more planting, need not stand 
in the way of further efforts in this directjon. 
The streets and highways are open for miles 
and miles, and we cannot go wrong in be- 
ginning the work of lining them on either 
side with rows of shade trees. In some 
European countries the highways are thus 
edged with beautiful trees—sometimes fruit 
trees—whose branches unite in offering the 
hospitable shade that is so grateful to the 
weary traveler and the plodding beast. It is 
besides a most pleasing feature of the land- 
scape. For the present, at least, we imagine 
there is no lack of room, if only there be the 
right disposition to utilize the opportunity 
which Arbor Day affords for doing a useful 
service in our day and generation. 


- 
oo 


SCHOOLS IN THE FLOODED 
DISTRICT. 


SOME MISAPPREHENSIONS CORRECTED, 





N a recent number of the WV. Z. Journa: 
of Education, there is a short article upon 
‘¢The Johnstown Schools,’’ which seems to 
have been written under a misapprehension 
of the facts in the case. We quote a para- 
graph referring to the appeal of the school 
directors of the flooded region for aid in re- 
establishing their schools : 


It is a little singular that with millions raised 
by charity for the Johnstown sufferers; with the 
State looking after its welfare; with several de- 
nominational headquarters provided for the 
administration of details, nothing should have 
been thought of for the school children. For 
three months these children have been afloat, 
and now that the school season has come, there 
are no school-houses, no teachers, no books 
provided for them. At this late day an appeal 
is issued to the benevolent people of America 
to send in contributions for the schools. We 
are inclined naturally to second every appeal to 
the wealth of the country to come to the relief 
of the poor or afflicted, but this does not seem 
to us well timed. The State of Pennsylvania is 
abundantly able, and should have provided for 
this weeks ago. The Relief Fund raised and 
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unapplied could certainly be used in part for 
this purpose without any criticism. We speak 
from observation when we say that the adminis- 
tration of affairs in Johnstown has not been of 
such a nature as to make it wise to call upon 
the school children of the land for contributions 
until the money raised by the million has been 
judiciously used. 

It must be remembered that these millions 
raised by charity imposed the necessity of 
distributing the same with a just regard, not 
only for the wishes of those who subscribed 
the funds, but also for the needs of those 
who were to receive them. With a realizing 
sense of the responsibility involved, and 
feeling, no doubt, that any undue haste in 
going forward with the work would result in 
hopeless confusion, Gov. Beaver appointed 
the Flood Relief Commission, selecting 
therefor men whose well-known probity, 
business capacity, experience and practical 
judgment, rendered them peculiarly fitted 
for the work in hand. Without entering 
into detail, no one who is at all familiar 
with the circumstances can fail to appreciate 
the delicate, intricate, and complicated 
character of this work. 

Not the least difficult part of their task 
was to so guard the magnificent charity 
fund placed at their disposal that it should 
do the greatest good to the greatest number, 
and that its distribution should be rendered 
as nearly as possible in accord with the 
intentions of the givers. This purpose 
necessarily required the adoption of a plan 
according to which the distribution could be 
made upon a common basis, that would 
include all possible cases of destitution, 
graduated according to a system of classifi- 
cation that would ensure an equitable divi- 
sion of the funds. No one need be told of 
the difficulties here encountered, and how 
necessary it was to allow ample time for the 
presentation of all claims that might be 
justly entitled to consideration, before a 
uniform ratio of distribution could be de- 
cided upon. 

In the meantime the immediate wants of 
the sufferers were not left to go unrelieved ; 
but promptly, as fast as willing hands could 
furnish food, clothing, shelter, etc., the 
emergency of the occasion was met, by 
mitigating as much as possible the distress, 
wretchedness, and agony of the hour. It is 
with peculiar satisfaction that we insert 
here a discriminating editorial paragraph 
from the N. Y. Zribune, of Sept. 6th: 

The Flood Relief Commission has thought it 
necessary to issue a bulletin showing the 

rogress made in the distribution of funds to 
Fohhistown and other sufferers. In substance 
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this shows that after the Johnstown Board 
posed it had obtained every proper claim, 1,19 
new Claimants appeared, and a large part of the 
work had to be done all over again. Therejs 
every reason to believe that the duties of th 
Commission have been discharged with aj 
possible rapidity, consistent with a just cay 
that the charity of those who subscribed th 
funds should not be imposed upon, and it 
members may rest assured that the Commissign 
enjoys the fullest share of public confidence 
The criticisms that have been made upon th 
distribution work have been characterized by 4 
shallow impatience, for which there was m 
justification. 

So much for the general subject. With 
reference to the complaint that the school 
children were not thought of, it is proper to 
say that, at a very early stage in the pro 
ceedings, their case was taken up by the 
proper authorities and laid before the Com 
mission. It was only after mature consider 
ation and a careful comparison with othe 
claims, that this particular one was consid. 
ered of a less pressing nature, and not 
therefore entitled to recognition. It wa 
not until this decision had been reached by 
the Commission—the members of which can 
no doubt establish the wisdom of their 
action — that the school authorities fel 
called upon to look elsewhere for help. 

The State had no funds to draw upon, 
and the Legislature not being in session 
none could be appropriated ; and, as is wel 
known to school men everywhere, the 
Department of Public Instruction could not, 
without violation of law, divert any money 
from the general school fund appropriated 
for specific purposes and distributed in the 
manner prescribed by statute. 

It was under these circumstances that the 
Directors of that stricken region felt im 
pelled to issue their appeal for assistance to 
the country at large. The people of Pen 
sylvania will no doubt do their full share m 
responding to this additional call upon 
their liberality. Many too, outside of th 
State, will contribute, as they have the wil 
and the means to do so. It is not ex 
that any one will give “ grudgingly or df 
necessity.’’ 

We feel sure that the thankless laborso 
those who have been engaged by force of 
circumstances and from a sense of duty i 
the administration of affairs at Johnstow!, 
will in the end appear in their true light, 
and command the admiration they so richly _ 
deserve and already receive from the g 
people of this good country. 

From County Superintendent J. ™. 
Leech, Cambria county, we have the fol 
lowing detailed statement of the necessito’ 
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condition of the flooded school districts out- 
side of the borough of Johnstown; 


Woodvale is in the worst condition of all. 
Their property, valued at $20.000, was totally 
destroyed. They had four well-filled rooms 
last winter. There will in all probability be 100 
or more pupils to provide for this winter. They 
have not a cent of money on hand, and nine- 
tenths of their taxable property has been de- 
stroyed. They propose to erect a temporary 
shed or building to accommodate too children 
jn one room. 

Conemaugh borough has lost more than 
Woodvale, but has about one-fourth of her tax- 
able property left. Not one brick remains upon 
another. They are in debt and have no money 
in hand. They propose putting up a rude 
temporary structure of four rooms to take the 
lace of the eight rooms occupied last term. 

ere will be about 350 pupils to provide for. 

The property of Cambria borough was en- 
tirely swept away. They had two rooms occu- 
pied last winter. They will try to furnish one 
room somewhere and provide for all. One- 
fourth of their taxable property is left. The 
three districts just named are almost helpless, 
and are, by far, more deserving of help than 
any other districts under my supervision. 

Other districts, South Fork, East Taylor, 
East Conemaugh, Franklin, Millville, and 
Coopersville have been badly impaired, but not 
seriously ; they all, like Johnstown, have dui/d- 


mg ef . 

e will do the best we can, but that may 
mean a month only of school, unless we can 
get some aid from our more fortunate and gen- 


erous sister districts. To them we now appeal 
for help in the name of these crippled and 
suffering districts, and for the welfare of the 
children of this valley of desolation. 

I mean in this appeal to include aid for the 
Johnstown district also. I would not for a 
moment think of appealing for ourselves alone, 


. but for a// who need. Surely in this our time 


of extremity we should be charitable enough to 
look upon all the unfortunate as brothers and 
equally deserving. 

This appeal tells its own story, and there 
will be response to it from many directions in 
Pennsylvania. Money is needed, especially 
for ordinary school accommodations and 
for teachers’ salaries. Let there be a con- 
tribution taken upon a given day, each 
school deciding this for itself; or let a 
“Reception Day’? be appointed with spe- 
cial exercises, and everybody pay a five or 
ten-cent admission fee—or whatever other 
method may seem best to aid the good work 
of contribution—and the money be sent as 
directed, to one or another of the points 

named as needing assistance, or to the 
Superintendent, to be used as in his discre- 
tion shall seem best for the schools. But let 
the work be done promptly. 
' Areport from Supt. Leech received just as 
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we go to press affords the latest information 
from the Conemaugh region. He says: 
‘*All the flooded districts are making vigor- 
ous efforts to start their schools. Woodvale 
and Conemaugh boroughs have each already 
contracted for a building. A very generous 
donation—three hundred dollars—has been 
received from the Fourth Street National 
Bank of Philadelphia. If the public responds 
to our appeal we will be able to start our 
schools and continue them through the ses- 
sion. It is a great mistake, and a grave dis- 
appointment, that the Flood Commission 
could not see its way clear to aid these im- 
poverished school districts.’’ 

In conclusion, instead of sending these 
contributions to the State Superintendent at 
Harrisburg, it has been considered best to 
have them sent direct to Boro’ Supt. T. B. 
Johnston, Johnstown, or, for those districts 
outside of Johnstown, to Co. Supt. J. W. 
Leech, Ebensburg, Pa. 
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CONVERSATION. 


HE remark has often been made that 
the art of conversation is to be reck- 
oned among the ‘lost arts;’’ and, if one 
may judge from books, where we suppose it 
flourishes best as an art, there would appear 
to be considerable truth in the observation. 
But outside of books, elderly people are 
found deploring the lack of conversational 
power on the part of those who make up 
the younger generations. This seems to be 
such a common experience, that it is diffi 
cult to view it in any other light than that 
of a well-ascertained fact. And yet it is al- 
together possible that the standpoint of the 
elderly people referred to may be so modi- 
fied by the changed condition of their lives, 
that they no longer see things as they used 
to see them, and in making a comparison 
between ‘‘now’’ and ‘‘then,’’ necessarily 
come under the spell of the ‘‘enchantment’’ 
that ‘‘ distance lends to the view,’’ in this 
as in other things. Certain it is—and the 
truth was never better expressed—that 
Years foll’wing years steal something every day, 
At last they steal us from ourselves away. 
And so, as time creeps slowly on, by a 
blessed provision in the divinely-ordered 
economy of our life,we gradually get rid of 
the disagreeable features of the past; the 
angularities are smoothed away, the asper- 
ities are mellowed into zephyr softness, and 
there are no times like ‘‘ ye olden time.’’ 
It is well that it isso; for, if it were not, 
the accumulation of the years, in the way of 
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piled-up shortcomings and defects, would 
be simply intolerable. 

Still, with reference to the alleged loss in 
the power of conversation, there may be 
more truth than fiction in the complaint so 
often made. At all events, assuming it to 
be well grounded, it is possible to discover 
a reason therefor. The universal dissemi- 
nation of news through the public press, and 
the practically free circulation of printed 
matter of all kinds, have no doubt contrib- 
uted to, if not caused, this result. In for- 
mer times it was necessary for men to come 
together for the purpose of both communi- 
cating and discussing the news of the day. 
Now all this is done by the public press, 
and we quietly sit and read our papers, 
where we find even the literature of the past 
and present, and of all languages, put 
through the mill of the reviewer, who kindly 
epitomizes the contents and digests the sub- 
stance of it for thousands of readers. Thus, 
what was formerly, and ought to be now, 
real mental food, becomes, for the most of us, 
a cooked-up, half-digested compound, suf- 
ficiently satisfying to the average mind, but 
not stimulating and blood-quickening along 
the lines of original thinking that would 
lead to the exercise of power in the free in- 
terchange of opinion. How often it hap- 
pens that our opinion of some vital ques- 
tion in politics or literature is either shaped 
by some other person’s opinion, or at best 
is only an opinion of another’s opinion. 
Instead of dealing with the subject itself, we 
are too apt to fall into the habit of dealing 
with that which has the appearance of a more 
or less elaborate treatment of the subject. 
Instead of reading Shakespeare, we are for- 
ever reading what has been written about him. 

Now, everything that tends to check the 
free, original, and independent activity of 
the mind, tends also to weaken the power 
of conversation. We have referred to it as 
an art, and in acertain very true sense, it 
is one of the finest of the fine arts, appear- 
ing in its most perfect form when art and 
nature are blended together without any 
evidence of conflict. It is unquestionably 
a great accomplishment, and one deserving 
our best efforts in the way of cultivation. 
It is the greatest charm of social intercourse, 
and that it has fallen into desuetude is in no 
way more strikingly indicated than by the 
numerous games and ingenious devices for 
entertainment that are commonly resorted 
to, in order to ‘‘ pass the time’’ of a social 
evening. We have nothing to say against 
these, and believe that most of them are in- 
finitely more wholesome as a means of enter- 
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' tainment than the retailing of idle Bossip 


that is so often the burden of conversation, 
Whether anything can be done in the way 
of a school exercise or a particular cour 
of study looking to the attainment of cop. 
versational power, is somewhat doubtful, 
We are inclined to think that the power 
comes best by indirect means ; and there jg 
nothing better for this purpose, than the 
careful reading of the great masterpieces of 
our literature in poetry, oratory, romance, 
and history. The art of expression isa 
great thing to be gained. Having given the 
material for conversation, the one thing need. 
ful is the medium of communication in the 
forms of our written speech, and both these 
things are best acquired, and with the least 
difficulty, by steady, persistent, and thought 
ful reading. 

Negatively, perhaps, we can do much in 
the school that will be of value, by not in- 
sisting upon, or rather by studiously forbid. 
ding a parrot-like repetition of the language 
of the book in answer to our questions. By 
allowing and in every way encouraginga 
free reproduction of what is contained in 
the text-book language, we foster that free- 
dom in the use of language, that originality 
of thought, or rather in the shaping of the 
thought, and incidentally that independence 
of judgment, which constitute the soul of 
all conversation that is not mere talk. As 
soon as we attempt to cultivate it, in the 
sense of teaching it by direct means, we give 
a character of artificiality that at once robs 
it of its greatest charm. It is like tellinga 
boy to be natural in the delivery of a decla- 
mation ; the very effort to be so makes him 
unnatural, for we never are natural by try- 
ing to be so. 

In a general way, it may be said that, if we 
have something to say that is worth saying, 
we shall find ready and eager listeners, and 
with ordinary care in our forms of expres 
sion, ever reading with a vigilant eye and 
an open mind, we shall be steadily and un- 
consciously gaining power by practice. But 
whilst we are trying to add to the force of 
our power of expression, we must also be 
willing to listen, and this is a very import 
ant consideration and one that cannot be 
ignored; for it is very obvious that a good 
listener is as essential as a good talker, 
otherwise there can be no conversation 
the proper sense of the term, Let us, then, 
as we have opportunity, do our utmost to 
develop the art of expression along with 
alertness of mental action, so that the pro 
ductive power of the mind may show itsé 
in what should be the most common, as it '§ 
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the most generally useful and most agreeable 
form of intellectual exercise—the free com- 
munication of mind with mind, and thought 
with thought, in the way of social converse. 


atin, 
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THEIR NEW GYMNASIUM. 





WEST CHESTER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


HE trustees of the West Chester State 

Normal School are now building a gym- 
nasium which will be a credit not only to 
their school, but to the whole State. The 
best gymnasiums in this country have been 
visited and carefully studied by the building 
committee, in company with the architect, 
and as a result West Chester will soon have 
not only one of the most complete, but, 
probably, all things considered, the best 
gymnasium at any college or school in the 
United States. 

It will be built of the same beautiful green 
serpentine stone as the other school build- 
ings, and will be north of the main building, 
yet set far enough back from the street not 
tohide it from the town. The main gym- 
nasium building will be rectangular in shape, 
104 by 64 feet, with an annex in front for 
entrance and offices, 36 by 29 feet. The 
lower story will be 12 feet high, and will 
contain a swimming pool 40 feet by 20, slop- 
ing from three to five feet in depth; a hot 
room, six hot and cold shower baths of var- 
ious kinds, a large number of individual 
lockers or closets for gymnasium suits, four 
bowling alleys, a sixty foot base-ball alley, 
water closets, hand basins, etc., etc. Above 
this is the main gymnasium room, 100 feet 
by 60, without post or pillar. The walls 
will go up twenty-two feet above the floor, 
then the open roof begins, and runs up fifty- 
two feet above the floor. Twelve feet above 
the floor is a gallery for the running track, 
twenty laps tothe mile. The floor is double, 
the upper being of maple, and the walls 
under the gallery are entirely wainscoted. 
Around the sides of the room and on the 
foor will be all sorts of modern gymnastic 
appatatus, of the Sargent or similar pattern, 
for the development of every part of the 
body. In the annex will be handsome front 
fatrances to the main and lower floors, a 
reception room, office, examination room, 
stairways, etc. 

The building and its equipment will be 
d in the best manner; it will be 
me within and imposing without, and 

text to the Harvard gymnasium, will be the 
largest in the United States. The ridge of 
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the roof will be sixty-seven feet, and the 
top of the cupola ninety-five feet from the 
ground. The contract price of the building 
is $22,749, to which must be added the cost 
of heating, equipment, apparatus, etc. Mr. 
T. Roney Williamson, of West Chester and 
Philadelphia, is the architect, and Mr. Plum- 
mer E. Jefferies, of West Chester, the con- 
tractor. 

It is proposed to employ special teachers 
of gymnastics, who will make careful ex- 
aminations and measurements of all students 
who enter the school, and direct their exer- 
cise regularly and systematically ; and we 
may hope that hereafter students from the 
West Chester Normal School will be as 
thoroughly developed and trained physically 
as they have been mentally. It is needless 
to remark that the establishment of this 
gymnasium marks a distinct advance in the 
Normal School work of this country, and it 
will be a source of pride to us all that a 
Pennsylvania Normal School is, so far as we 
know, the first to erect and maintain a first- 
class modern gymnasium. 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION. 





HE appointment of Dr. Wm. T. Harris 
as Commissioner of Education at Wash- 
ington is an honor alike to himself, to the 
President, and to the country at large. He 
is a profound scholar, an authority upon all 
the leading educational questions of the 
time, a teacher of wide practical experience, 
and a Superintendent who wrought wonders 
for the schools of St. Louis,—under his care 
the enrollment in that city grew from 15,000 
to 50,000 scholars, and when he went away 
the citizens presented him with a massive 
gold medal, a large sum of money, and re- 
solutions reciting his public services. 

Dr. Harris was born at South Killingly, 
Connecticut, Sept. 10, 1835 ; was educated 
at Providence, Woodstock, Worcester and 
Andover, and at YaleCollege. He began 
teaching at the age of sixteen. At the age 
of twenty-three he was an assistant teacher 
in the public schools of St. Louis, but was 
soon chosen principal of the Clay Grammar 
School, where he remained till he was thirty- 
one, when he was elected assistant superin- 
tendent, and at the age of thirty-two he was 
elected superintendent of the schools of 
that city, the youngest man who has ever 
filled so important an educational position. 
At forty years of age he was called to the 
presidency of the National Educational 
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Association, the youngest man who has ever 
held the office. For twenty-two years he 
has been editor and publisher of the Journa/ 
of Speculative Philosophy, and is generally 
known as one of the founders of the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy. At the present 
time he is editing the ‘‘ Internationa] Educa- 
tional Series,’’ published by the Appletons, 
which has a higher professional standing than 
any similar extended series that has yet 
appeared. In all departments of modern 
philosophical thought and study he is re- 
garded one of the most eminent of American 
scholars ; and with this he combines practi- 
cal business habits and executive ability of 
a high order. 

He was appointed August sth, 1889, and 
September 12th he assumed charge of the 
work before him. Of his appointment the 
N. £. Journal of Education says: 

‘« The appointment of Wm. T. Harris. LL. 
D., as United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, will give more universal satisfaction 
and create greater professional enthusiasm 
than would have resulted from the ap- 
pointmemt of any other man. There is no 
politics in it, and there is no victory to any 
man or party in the educational fraternity. 
It is the noblest national tribute to the 
extended experience, eminent scholarship, 
practical wisdom, and psychological leader- 
ship of a man whom the fraternity delights 
to honor. In an editorial of June 13th, we 
said: ‘With Gen. T. J. Morgan and Dr. 
Daniel Dorchester in charge of Indian 
affairs, and the leading educational thinker 
of the world as Commissioner of Education, 
the teachers of the land can afford to re- 
joice.’ Our prophecy is now fulfilled, and 
the rejoicing is universal and hearty. 

‘*In the name of the educational frater- 
nity, from the kindergarten to the college 
professor, from the training school student 
to the city superintendent, we extend the 
gratitude of the profession to President 
Harrison for having given us such a leader, 
a man who will do for this what Carroll D. 
Wright has done for the Census Department, 
more than any man has ever done for any 
other department, who will give the statis- 
tics and philosophy of education a rank 
such as they have obtained in no other 
country. This is the best thing that has 


ever been done-for the cause of education 
by any single act.’’ 

The appointment is, of course, credited 
to the State of Massachussetts, where Dr. 
Harris has lived for a number of years, and 
where he now resides, but it was in St. 
Louis that he rose to eminence among the 
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educational men of the nation. Threeg 
the Boston newspapers speak thus of th 
appointment, and like generous approval 
heard everywhere. 

Says Zhe Traveller: ‘* Dr. W. T. Ham 
as United States Commissioner of Edu 
tion, is the right man in the right place 
No other man occupies the same distip 
guished position in educational leadership 
as no other American takes the same rag 
as an original thinker along philosophic 
lines. It is hardly too much to say that be 
is the only American educator who hg 
thought himself out into the light upm 
every educational question, from both th 
practical and the philosophical standpoint 
He has read the most widely and critically 
in pedagogy and psychology of any manip 
this country. He is intimately acquainted 
with all the educational leaders East, Wet 
and South. No other man has so wides 
range of experience, reading, and thought 
upon educational psychology, and he wil 
administer the Department of Education 
upou a higher plane than has been known in 
any country. Though in no sense a politi 
cian, he is eminently politic; thougha 
philosopher of the philosophers, he is one of 
the most practical of men; though viewing 
all educational subjects from the standpoint 
of psychology, he is a genius in the applice 
tion of theory in practice. When Yale gave 
him the degree of LL.D., the president 
remarked that it was done as an honorto 
the college rather than to the man. It may 
be said that President Harrison has made 
this appointment as an honor to his admit- 
istration rather than as a compliment to the 
man.”’ 

Says Zhe Journa/: ‘ Dr. Harris has nevet 
taken any part in political affairs; he ha 
not, however, been indifferent to nationdl 
interests, for it has been his motto in a long 
and honorable educational career, ‘The 
schools must develop all children into good 
citizens.’ He will bring to the office de 
votion to the cause, professional ardot, 
philosophical acumen, and rare good sens. 
It is not too much to say that he will lift the 
office to a rank not heretofore attained.” 

Says Zhe Advertiser: ‘‘In this appoiit 
ment President Harrison has lifted the De 
partment of Education out of politics 
selecting a man whose life has been devoted 
to the cause of education, whose affiliations 
are pedagogical and whose writings have 
been educational and _ philosophical. 
though other names have been sugg 
East and West, it should be said to t# 
honor of the educational fraternity that,hié 
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appointment has been considered of such 
importance that all others practically with- 
drew when it was suggested that his ap- 

intment was among the possibilities. He 
will devote himself enthusiastically to the 
office, with the purpose of presenting statis- 
tical information, philosophical conclusions, 
and official papers of a higher character 
than have been issued by the educational 
department of any country.” 


<> 
oe 





ADDRESS TO GRADUATES. 


BY DR. E. E. WHITE, LATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF CINCINNATI SCHOOLS. 


HE following thoughtful address to the 

graduates of the Hughes & Woodward 
High Schools in Cincinnati comes under 
our notice some time after graduating day, 
but it is excellent reading, as good now 
asthen. He looks upon the schools justly 
as the safeguard of the nation, inspiring 
patriotism and a regard for law and order. 
Let us make them everywhere better than 
they are. In no other direction can time 
or money be so well expended for the 
benefit of the individual or of the commu- 
nity at large. Says Dr. White: 


Modern education is the centre of widespread 
conflict of opinion. Not only are the two great 
systems of philosophy, materialism and spirit- 
ualism, making it their battle-field, but a bold 
utilitarianism is seeking to subordinate it to 
industrial pursuits and interests. Nearly all 
civil and social reforms are seeking its aid to 
accomplish their purposes, and the great indus- 
tries are appealing to it. There is not only 
this wide conflict respecting the ends of edu- 
cation, but there is a wide and fruitful discussion 
respecting the means to be employed. The 
theories and methods of Pestalozzi and Froebel 
have permeated elementary schools, and 
Science and other modern knowledges, have 
entered the universities and are working their 
way downward through secondary education. 

The nature of the child and the process by 
which it acquires knowledge are receiving 
eatnest consideration and a flood of light is 

us poured upon school instruction. The 
changes in the course of study and methods of 
teaching that have taken place within a few 
years are marked and radical, and these 
promising reforms in school training have only 
fairly begun. It is true that blind conservatism 

esses an immense inertia to be overcome, 

t it begins to see that it must be content to 
hold fast to that which is good, and that it must 

ve up the stupidities and dull routines which 

ve so long wasted the time and energy of the 
pode. _ The courses of study and methods 
teaching which will prevail in the best 
merican schools at the close of this century 
Present a most striking contrast to those 
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that were used at the beginning of its last 
quarter. A better day has dawned on school 
instruction, 

But while there is this conflict of opinion re- 
specting the ends and means of intellectual 
education, it is well-nigh universally conceded 
that the supreme test of school instruction is its 
result in character, and hence that the central 
duty of the school is effective and vital moral 
training. ‘The problem,”’ says Spencer, “that 
comprehends every other problem is the right 
ruling of conduct in all directions and under all 
circumstances;’’ and Matthew Arnold re- 
sponds, ‘‘ Conduct is three-fourths of life.” 
There may be a difference of opinon respecting 
the extent of the training of the hand, but no 
one questions the vital necessity of a right 
training of the heart and the will, and this is 
true, whether the well-being of the individual, 
the vital interests of the family, the right con- 
serving of society, or the stability of the State 
are considered. All these interests unite in de- 
manding that the school shall send forth pupils 
that love the truth and live it. The supreme 
test of the school is what it puts into the con- 
duct and life of its pupils. 

The great problem under our republican in- 
stitutions is the right administration of justice 
and order in our large cities. What is here 
needed is not more ward politicians who make 
a business of politics, but men with conscience 
regal in the life—men who can be trusted in 
office or in view of it; men who put honor be- 
fore self, principle before preferment, the public 
good before personal advantage; men who 
revere law and obey it, who do not trifle with 
official oaths; men who in office hew to the 
line of duty, no matter into whose face the chips 
may fly. 

This is the manhood that all the great in- 
terests of our age are asking of the schools, and 
not wholly in vain. Could we take out of our 
large American cities the conserving influence 
which higher education has put into them, the 
overthrow of order, justice and respect for right- 
ful authority would be speedy and fearful. 

In my former drives into the country I was 
wont to pass by two trees, standing but a few 
yards apart, which have since stood in my 
memory as contrasting types of human life and 
culture. One of these trees sent out huge sur- 
face roots, which hugged the dirt and disap- 

ared in it. Its lowest branches were long, 
uxuriant and drooping. Its upper branches 
grew shorter and shorter and less vigorous, and 
the tree ended in twenty feet of dead top. It 
grew green and vigorous towards the dirt, but 
died toward sunlight and shower. 

The other tree sprang from the ground daint- 
ily, every root hidden. Its branches and 
branchlets grew away from the dirt, and at last 
opened a broad top sixty feet across to the sun- 
light and the shower, and was greenest at the 
very tips. It used the earth, but grew towards 
light and heaven. 

What is needed for our American youth is an 
education that puts their feet on the clay, but 
lifts their life towards truth, honor, virtue, man- 
hood, 
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The world wants men—light hearted, manly men. 
Men who shall join its chorus, and prolong 
The psalm of labor and the song of love. 


The times want scholars—scholars who will shade 
The doubtful destinies of dubious years, 

And land the ark that bears our country’s good, 
Safe on some peaceful Ararat at last. 


The age wants heroes—heroes who shall dare 
To struggle in the solid ranks of truth: 

To clutch the monster error by the throat ; 
To bear opinion to a loftier seat ; 

To blot the era of corruption out, 

And lead a universal manhood in. 


Members of the Graduating Class: In the 
light of what has been said, it is obvious that 
the highest good which you have received in 
the four years of tuition at Woodward and 
Hughes now ended, is not the knowledge which 
you have acquired, but what you have actually 
taken into your life. Knowledge may fade 
from memory, but power, right impulse and 
noble inspiration are abiding. What is now 
expected of you is that you will take your places 
in this great city on the side of truth, justice 
and honor ; that you will.assist in uplifting and 





purifying its political and social life. By gi 
ack to the city a true and noble life, you wij 
soon richly repay it for the advantages enjoyed 
and make it your debtor. While I would ng 
have one less young lady in the classes nowty 
graduate, I wish there were one hundred young 
men. 

The one shadow that rests upon this happy 
occasion is the great sorrow which for tw 
weeks past has specially saddened Hughey 
High School. We all miss a familiar face and 
form to-night. A noble teacher has done his 
work, in fidelity and even heroism, and the 
consoling truth is that he is not only to live in 
the memory of these students but also in their 
lives—an example and inspiration, a monl 
power. May the teacher of blessed memory 
be to each of you an abiding source of victory 
and joy. 

On behalf of the Union Board of High 
Schools and the Faculties of Hughes and 
Woodward, I have the honor of presenting you 
these diplomas. Please receive them as a tes 
timonial that you have completed the courses 
of study in a satisfactory manner, and ar 
otherwise worthy of the honor thus bestowed, 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIc INSTRUCTION, } 


HARRISBURG, OCTOBER, 1889. 


ya question having arisen in the Harrisburg 
schools as to whether the requirement of 
the law was observed in cases where oral in- 
struction in physiology was given and text- 
books dispensed with, and the matter having 
been submitted to the Department of Public In- 
struction, the following communication was 
sent to the Board of Controllers by Deputy Supt. 
Stewart, State Supt. Higbee being at the time ab- 
sent in the West: 


HARRISBURG, Pa. Aug. 1, 1889. 

C. WESTBROOK, JR.,—Dear Sir: In your 
communication of July, addressed to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the question 
stated below is submitted for reply: ‘‘ Would 
the law in reference to physiology and hygiene 
be complied with if a text-book were placed in 
the hands of each teacher below the High 
schools and the pupils be given oral instruction 
in this branch ?” 

The inquiry addressed by your Committee to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, is 
substantially answered by a reference to the 
first section of the act of Assembly relating to 
the study of physiology and hygiene in the 
public schools of the Commonwealth, approved 
April 2, 1885 (P. L., page 7), which reads as 
follows: 

“Section 1—Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and 
tt is hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same, That physiology and hygiene, which 
shall, in each division of the subject so pur- 
sued, include special reference to the effects of 





alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics upon 
the human system, shall be included in the 
branches of study now required by law tobe 
taught in the common schools, and be intro 
duced and studied as a regular branch by all 
pupils, in a// departmenis of the public schools 
of the Commonwealth, and in all educational 
institutions supported wholly or in part by 
money from the Commonwealth.”’ ; 

Regular daily instruction must be given mn 
physiology and hygiene the same as in other 
legal branches of study, otherwise the law 
authorizing and requiring the introduction and 
study of this branch will not be fairly complied 
with. 

Oral instruction, from the necessity of the 
case, may be given by the teachers in charge 
of the primary grades of the schools in which 
the children are too young to make profitable 
use of text books on the subject. Suitable 
books, properly adapted to the age and com 
prehension of the pupil, must be studied by all 
scholars who are capable of learning in this way. 

The subject must be systematically studied as 
well as taught, which cannot be done success 
fully without text books in the hands of the 
scholars. The proper.preparation of the les 
sons assigned to the pupils in the daily exer 
cises of the schools makes the use of text-books 
absolutely necessary, even if the law did not 
peremptorily require their general introduction, 
as it does in this instance. 

The law will not be complied with in letter of 
spirit by such limitations as are included in the 
foregoing question. The act of assembly % 
clear and explicit on the point subrnitted. 

It is the duty of directors and controllers 0 
see that the provisions of the law are fully com 
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lied with in all departments of the schools 
under their official jurisdiction, and in the per- 
formance of this duty they ought to have the 
hearty co-operation of the patrons of the 
schools. Very respectfully, 
JOHN Q. STEWART, 
Deputy Supt. 


_ 
Sal 


SUPERINTENDENT COMMISSIONED. 





AppISON JONEs has been commissioned Su- 
perintendent of Schools, West Chester Borough. 


-— 


ANNUAL COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





HE Annual Session of the County Teachers’ 
Institutes for the year 1889-90, will be held 
at the places and on the dates here given for 
the several counties named, which—with but few 
exceptions of counties that have not yet reported 
to the Department of Public Instruction—in- 
cludes the entire list of these conventions. The 
law in reference to attendance at Institutes au- 
thorizes and requires payment of teachers at a 
rate not to exceed two dollars per day. The 
common schools of the county must be closed 
during the week of Institute, and the time can- 
not be regarded as any part of the school term 
of any School District. 
Allegheny... . Pittsburgh.. . August 26. 
Altoona. . . . City Institute . September 2. 
Westmoreland . Greensburg . . September 16, 
Berks . . . . Reading . . . September 23. 
Fulton . . . . McConnellsburgSeptember 30, 
Greene. . . . Waynesburg . September 30. 
Potter.. . . . Coudersport . October 7. 
Erie. . . . . Edinboro, . . October 14. 
Lehigh. . . . Allentown . . October 14, 
Lackawanna . Scranton . . » October 21. 
McKean . . . Smethport .. . October 21, 
Montgomery . Norristown . . October 22, 
Adams. . . . Gettysburg . . October 28, 
Bucks . . . . Doylestown. . October 28. 
Cameron . . . Driftwood.. . October 28. 
Chester .. . . West Chester . November 4, 
Delaware. . . Chester... . . November 4, 
Elk Ridgway . . . November 4. 
Dauphin.. . . Harrisburg . . November 11, 
Lancaster .. . Lancaster .. . November 11. 
Northampton . Easton . . . . November 11, 
Armstrong... . Kittanning. . . November 18, 
Cambria . . . Ebensburg . . November 18, 
Franklin , . . Chambersburg . November 18, 
Lebanon . . . Lebanon . . . November 18, 
NorthumberlandSunbury.. . . November 18, 
Tioga . . . . Wellsborough . November 18, 
Warren... . . Warren .. . . November 18, 
Wayne. . . . Honesdale . . November 18, 
Mifflin. . . . Lewistown . . November 25, 
Washington. . Washington. . November 25. 
York... . . York .. . . . November 25, 
Cumberland . . Carlisle... . December 2, 
Huntingdon . . Huntingdon . . December 2, 
Monroe .. . . Stroudsburg .. December 2, 
Perry... . . New Bloomfield.December 2, 
Snyder. . . . Middleburg . . December 2, 
Carbon. . . . Lehighton . . December 9, 
uniata, . , . Mifflintown . . December g. 
ford . . . Towanda. . . December 16, 
- « - . Butler . . . . December 16, 
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Centre . . . . Bellefonte . . December 16, 
Clearfield. . . Clearfield .. . December 16. 
Clinton. . . . Lock Haven . December 16. 
Columbia. . . Bloomsburg. . December 16. 
Fayette .. . . Uniontown . . December 16, 
Lawrence .. . New Castle. . December 16. 
Luzerne . . . Wilkes-Barre . December 16. 
Mercer. . . . Mercer. . . . December 16. 
Montour . . . Danville . . . December 16. 
Schuylkill .. . Pottsville. . . December 16, 
Venango . . . Franklin . . . December 16, 
Indiana .. .Indiana.. . . Decomber 23. 
Jefferson . . . Brookville . . December 23. 
Pike. . . . . Milford .. . . December 23. 
Beaver. . . . Beaver. . ... December 30. 
Bedford . . . Bedford . . . December 30. 
Blair, . . . . Hollidaysburg . December 30. 
Clarion .. . . Clarion .. . . December 30. 
Forest . . . . Tionesta . . . December 36. 
Lycoming .. . Williamsport . December 3o. 
Sullivan... . . Laporte.. . . December 30. 
Somerset . . . Somerset . . . December 30. 
Union . . . . Lewisburg . . December 30. 
Crawford. . . Meadville .. . January 6, 1890. 


— 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: During the 
months of May and June, 562 applicants for 
certificates presented themselves; 136 were re- 
fused. The examinations for the county di- 
plomas were also held during these months, with 
the result that 51 were awarded pupils who had 
satisfactorily passed the public school course. 

BLAIR—Supt. Likens: Five new school- 
houses will be erected in the county this sum- 
mer: one in Logan (this will make twenty- 
three schools in Logan), one in Woodbury, one 
in Greenfield, one in Freedom with two rooms, 
and one in Tyrone. We had two houses 
washed away by the flood—one each in Green- 
field and Woodbury townships. I have ex- 
amined 136 applicants and rejected seven. 
Our teachers are becoming more thorough in 
their examinations. Teachers with experience 
are in demand at good salaries, Our directors 
are putting their experienced teachers in the 
primary schools. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt Leech: Believing that God 
helps those who help themselves, the flooded 
districts of the valley of the Conemaugh within 
my jurisdiction are going to make an effort to 
start the schools. Woodvale, Conemaugh Bor- 
ough and Cambria City are without buildings of 
any kind. They are the most unfortunate of 
all the districts, and need every assistance. 

CARBON.—Supt. Snyder: Many repairs and 
improvements have been made to the large 
twelve-room building at Lehighton, the most 
important of which 1s the complete system of 
steam heating that takes the place of the hot 
air furnaces. At the teachers’ examinations 
this year a high standard of excellence was re- 
quired of all to whom certificates were granted; 
the average grade is higher than year. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: Very few changes 
are being made in appointing teachers. Last 
year only thirteen per cent. of beginners were 
employed. This year the proportion will be 
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even less. Several districts have lengthened 
the term. We have only one district with the 
minimum term. Painting, repairing and clean- 
ing schoolhouses is the only evidence of activ- 
ity on the school grounds this month. There 
seems to be a growing demand for paint and 
varnish for furniture and wood work each year 
—and it pays. At the last meeting of the Di- 
rectors’ Association of Chester county, a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare and publish a 
pamphlet on building, lighting, heating, ventil- 
ating and repairing school houses. Mr. T. R. 
Williamson, a member of the committee and a 
practical architect, is now at work upon the 
subject, and we hope before another month to 
be able to supply each School Board in the 
county with a copy. The construction and 
care of out-houses is one of the most sadly 
neglected features in our school inspection. 
No man knows the amount of immorality that 
creeps into the hearts of children from this 
source. [This subject is of so great importance 
that a proper act should be passed by the Leg- 
islature without delay, such as was proposed in 
this JoURNAL some months since, or any other 
well designed to secure the end in view.—ED. | 
CLINTON.—Supt. Brungard: A new school 
building is in process of erection at Farrands- 
ville, in Colebrook township; also one in East 
Keating to take the place of the house de- 
stroyed by the flood of June Ist. 
CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Beitzel: At the nine- 
teen public examinations held during the month 


of July, one hundred and eighty-seven (187) 


applicants presented themselves. The gradual 
elevation of the standard of qualification during 
the past three years has had the effect of de- 
creasing the number of applicants. Knowing 
that thoroughness is the only passport into the 
profession, those who contemplate teaching 
prefer to bide their time and make the neces- 
sary preparation, rather than run the risk of 
being rejected. Directors have, as a rule, 
maintained a higher standard in the employ- 
ment of teachers than heretofore. East Penns- 
boro and Newburg districts have each ad- 
vanced the school term to seven months. 
When we get our proportion of the two millions 
recently appropriated, we look for a general ad- 
vance all along the line. The Frankford and 
Carlisle Boards will each build a new house. 
The specifications for that of the Frankford dis- 
trict contain a plan for effective ventilation. 
The Board is to be highly commended for this 
important consideration. The Carlisle building 
will be a spacious one, with the most approved 
modern system of heating and ventilation, dry 
closets, etc. The Mechanicsburg Board fur- 
nished two rooms with improved furniture, and 
the Southampton Board, three rooms. The 
schools are all filled and bid fair for a profitable 
session. } 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: We have con- 
cluded our examinations for the year, and the 
results show a decided improvement on the 
part of our teachers. During the month of 
of July we examined one hundred and seventy- 
five applicants, of which number only fifteen 
failed. Three new buildings are being erected 
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this year in the following districts: Guilford 
Washington, and Montgomery. The last ty 
will form new districts. It is very likely thy 
Waynesboro will erect another building simily 
to the excellent structure that they now hay 
Since the borough limits have been extended 
they will be obliged to enlarge their schog 
facilities. A great many houses in the run 
districts are being reseated with patent fur. 
ture The directors of Lurgan intend to paint 
their school-houses and otherwise repair an( 
improve their school property. Peters tow, 
ship will undoubtedly have a school term of six 
and a half months this year. We take advan 
tage of every opportunity to impress upon the 
Directors the importance of making an a¢ 
vance either in the matter of wages for compe 
tent teachers, or in lengthening the schod 
term. Two hundred and thirty-five (235) ap 
plicants presented themselves at our regula 
examinations. A fraction over eight per cent 
of this large number failed. Our teachers an 
making commendable efforts to improve 
There was a gathering of teachers, director 
and friends of education at the beautiful Mt 
Alto Park, August 24th. The day will long 
remembered by those who were present. It 
was the first meeting of the kind ever held in 
our county, and we have no doubt that mud 
good will result therefrom. Prof. G. M. D, 
Eckels, of the C. V. S. N. School, was present 
and added to the interest of the meeting by 
making an appropriate address upon “ Encour- 
agement of Teachers.’’ Hon. S. M. Wheny, 
of Cumberland county, was also present and 
proved himself an entertaining speaker. His 
subject was, ‘What can a teacher do outside 
of the school-room?’’ We called the attention 
of the teachers to the educational interests of 
ill-fated Johnstown, urging them to contribute 
one or more dollars each for the benefit of the 
public schools there. Many of the teachers 
present expressed themselves in sympathy with 
the movement. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Cochran: Conemaugh 
township will erect a new house in the Park 
district. Hereafter the Indiana school build 
ings will be heated and ventilated by the 
Smead system, The West Indiana Board sup 
plied their building last year, and it has proved 
so satisfactory, that the Indiana Board want the 
same. Directors who have never examined 
this system should certainly do so. Our sul 
mer schools have all been full this season, and 
some excellent work has been done. A good 
advanced school in any community is certainly 
a blessing—a blessing which every communlly 
can have and keep, if its citizens put forth the 
necessary amount of energy. 

JuNIATA.—Supt. Auman: Fourteen exaill- 
inations were held in July and August; there 
were 113 applicants; fifteen were reje 
The examinations were attended by 280 citizens 
and 42 directors. The directors of Thompsol 
town have consolidated their schools. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: Five new school 
houses are being built at present—one each i 
North Lebanon, Jonestown, North Cornwall, 
Jackson and Bethel. They will all be first-class 
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in point of material, appliances, and arrange- 
ment. That in North Lebanon will be sup- 
plied with Smead, Wills & Co. heating and 
yentilating apparatus, and will be in every re- 
t a model school building. In South Leba- 
non several buildings are being remodeled. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: New school-houses 
have been erected as follows. At Lyon Valley, 
Lowhill, Lynnville, a two-room brick building 
at Shinersville; Salisbury, and Weissenberg. 
West Bethlehem will open an additional school. 
The private subscription schools in the various 
sections of the county have all had a very suc- 
cessful session. The supply of applicants for 
schools is about equal to the demand. The 
teachers’ examinations were well attended by 
citizens, and almost without exception by the 
full boards of directors. 

Lycominc.—Supt. Lose: The School Board 
of Picture Rocks borough have their new 
school building well under way. It will have 
four rooms, and they are trying to make ita 
model building; it will be well lighted, heated 
and ventilated. They will increase the num- 
ber of their schools from two to three, and 
strong efforts will be made to supply each 
school with a first-class teacher. Jersey Shore 
graduated its first class this year with very 
pleasant and interesting exercises. The class 
numbered eleven exceedingly bright and well- 
prepared students. Muncy graduated a class of 
nine—one of the largest classes for several years. 

MERCER.—Supt. McCleery: The contract 
for the new Academy building at Fredonia has 
been let for $4500. Findley township has just 
completed a new frame building. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. Myers: A directors’ con- 
vention was held in Lewistown, August 27th— 
the third held in this county. Among other 
questions discussed was the necessity of better 
high school advantages for pupils in the coun- 
try districts. There should be a carefully-pre- 
pared course of study for the entire county, and 
each district should have, centrally located, a 
High School, where pupils from the entire dis- 
trict could complete the prescribed course with 
a view to graduation. Mifflin county is well 
adapted to such a plan, as it has in nearly 
every district a village with graded schools, 
which could easily be converted into the cen- 
tral High School. One district—Armagh—is 
trying the plan, and will probably graduate its 
first class this coming term. We see no reason 
why the pupils in the public schools of the 
county should not have something definite to 
accomplish, as well as those in cities and larger 
towns. The conventions of directors thus far 
held are proving one of the strongest factors in 
educational progress. It was decided to form a 
permanent organization, and a committee was 
appointed to draw up a constitution and by- 

ws to be submitted to the next meeting, to be 
held Friday of Institute week, November 29. 

_ SNYDER.—Supt. Hermann: Franklin, Wash- 
ington and Monroe have each built one school 
use; that of the latter township containin 
reerooms. There have been a number of loca 
summer schools throughout the county. A great 
Many of our teachers have taken advantage of 
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these schools. I have visited them as far as 
possible to give instruction in Theory and 
Practice. The Selinsgrove School Board has 
given the teacher in the primary department an 
assistant, which is a very commendable step. 
Some of our best teachers are going out of the 
county decause they can get more pay. We 
ought to keep our teachers. From present in- 
dications the number of teachers will not be 
very much in excess of the number of schools. 
Many of our best teachers are leaving the 
county for better pay. It is all right for teach- 
ers to go if they can better their condition, but 
it is not all right to allow them to go. Three 
new houses will be built, and a number fur- 
nished with patent desks. 

SOMERSET. — Supt. Berkey: Mr. Milton 
Haines, lately elected principal of the Rock- 
wood schools, died at his father’s home in 
Rockwood, August 25th. He was a good 
teacher, a thorough scholar, and a young man 
of much fromise. He will be sadly missed 
from the teachers’ ranks. The local normal 
schools have all done good work, and were well 
attended. It is very evident that we will have 
a stronger and better body of teachers for the 
county than ever before. New houses are be- 
ing built in Brothers’ Valley, Addison, and 
Shade districts. The directors of Berlin have 
purchased a brick chapel, which will be fitted 
up for school purposes. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: The schools of 
Kelly township have opened for a term of eight 
months. The teachers of this district all hold 
permanent certificates. The directors through- 
out the county have exercised great care in the 
selection of teachers. We predict good results 
as a consequence, 

WyominG.—Supt. Keeler: The directors of 
Forkston township have contracted for a new 
two-story school house to be built at Forkston, 
A large number of townships are supplying 
their schools with charts. At the August term 
of court, judgments of ouster were awarded 
against three members of the Northmoreland 
school district. 

HAZLeTon.—Supt. Harman: The contract 
for a four-room school building has been made; 
four additional teachers have been employed; 
the manual has been carefully revised; the 
teachers have been classified, and a basis of 
$50 per month for a first-class teacher, irre- 
spective of the grade she teaches, has been 
adopted. This substantial and just recognition 
of their worth, will stimulate our teachers to still 
further attainments in the future. 

New CAsTLe.—Supt. Bullock: The class 
graduating from the High School this year, 
consisting of nine members—four boys and five 
girls—is a credit to the school. The Board has 
done well in arranging for next year’s work; 
finances are in good shape, and a fine corps of 
teachers has been engaged upon a scale of 
wages that varies according to the certificate 
and experience of the teacher. Mr. B, C. 
Rhodes, a faithful and active member of the 
Board, has resigned. 

NoRRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: Fifty-three 
pupils having completed the high school course, 
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were awarded the usual diplomas. The clos- SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: All the im. 
ing exercises were witnessed by a large and | provements being made by the Board are ¢ 
appreciative audience. the most substantial character. Furniture wa 

PHGENIXVILLE.—Supt. Leister: The num- | ordered for three additional school-roums, anj 
ber of our directors has been increased from | natural slate is to take the place of ordin 
six to ten, and the length of school term from | blackboard surface in a number of rooms, 
nine to nine and a half months. Twenty-eight | Our teaching corps has been selected, but w 
teachers have been engaged. It is to be re- | regret to note that several of our most exper. 
gretted that some of our experienced teachers | enced teachers are not among the number, 
have resigned. Four new teachers were ap- SouTH Easton.—Supt. Shull: Extensive r. 
pointed to fill vacancies occasioned by resigna- | pairs have been made in the school property, 
tion or otherwise. Not only was the term in- | Everything necessary to give the school-rooms 
creased as above stated, but the salaries of all | and surroundings a homelike appearance ha 
teachers who heretofore received $38 per | been done. A number of changes have bee 
month were raised to $40. made in the assignment of teachers, which, on 

SCRANTON.—Supt. Phillips: The class grad- | the whole, we think, will prove beneficial tp 
uated from the high schol this year, numbering | the schools. The teachers have begun ther 
thirty-seven—five boys and thirty-two girls— | work in a way which indicates that this will be 
was the largest in its history. a year of decided progress. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Henry Cabot Lodge, | of Logic and English Literature in the University of 
In two volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. | Aberdeen. We know of no other work that is a 
ramo., pp. 341 and 399. Price, $2.50. satisfactory and as practically useful to the teacher 
If Mr. Lodge could only have laid aside his politi- | and advanced student of English literature for the 

cal partisanship while writing this biography, he | important period closing with that burst of poetical 
might have given us as valuable a contribution to this | splendor known as the Elizabethan Age. Prof. 
admirable “American Statesmen’ series as any | Minto is everywhere original and independent, and 
thus far published. For he has all other gifts and | always reasonable and fair. Even where one cannot 
graces needed for the production of a model biogra- | agree with his judgments, one must admire the fair 
phy. It is to these that we owe the literary charm | ness with which he lays before the reader all the data 
and unflagging interest of the volumes before us, | in the case, and thus also the means for forming a 
which seem to us to come nearer to showing us the | independent judgment of one’s own. The treatment 
man George Washington as he reaJly was than any | of the Scotch poets is particularly full, and yet noth 
other Life of Washington yet issued, besides setting | ing more than just. Altogether, we repeat, there is 
before us as is nowhere else done, so far as we know, | no similar work known to us that we can more heat 
the political wisdom and importance of the Father of | ily recommend to teachers and students of literature, 
his Country. He seems to have been as great a states- | Tizz LAND OF THE MONTEZUMAS. By Cora Hay. 
man as he was a soldier, and to have rendered his ward Crawford. Illustrated. New York: John 
country fully as important service in the former as in B. Alden. 8v0. pp. 301. Price, $1. 

the latter capacity. The last chapter of the work Books of Mexican travel and description have be 

gives the fullest, fairest, and altogether most satisfac- | come quite plentiful in the last few years. Yee there 

tory estimate of Washington’s character and place in | js room for more, if they be good ones, such as this 
history we have ever read. We are particularly | before us, which gives not only many very charming 
pleased at the earnest refutation of the shallow asser- descriptions of the wonderful sights to be seen, the 
tion often heard of late that Washington was not so | cities, churches, summer resorts, works of art, and 
much an American as an Englishman ; an assertion | antiquities of Mexico, but is also a very fresh preset 
that has no ground other than the needs of rhetoric,or | tation of some of the most important phases of the 
the desire to magnify Lincoln as “the first Ameri- | history of the country. It needs yet to be said that 
can.” We commend Mr. Lodge’s forcible and elo- | the paper, binding, type and press-work are of excel 
quent words on this subject to all patriotic Americans; | Jent quality, equal to the very best that Mr. Aldes 
and indeed the whole work is one that cannot fail to | has ever produced, so good and beautiful, indeed, 
stir up youthful American hearts and to make them | that it is hard to understand how it can be sold for 

low with a healthy love of country. By all means, | the price of $1, which is just half what we are accu 
an these volumes be put into our school and teachers’ | tomed to pay for a book of like quality. 

ibraries. The whole series is one whose value can 

scarcely be over-estimated, as an element in the de- EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. dis = 

velopment of true patriotism and worthy citizenshi Srom the Earliest Settlements. By Richard” 

P. Boone, A. M. New York: D. Appleton & O 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH POETS FROM CHAU- 12mo., pp. go2. Price, $1.50. 
CER TO SHIRLEY. By William Minto, M. A. Another volume of Appleton’s invaluable “ Inte- 
Boston: Ginn & Co. s2mo. pp. 382. Price, | national Educational Series,” which Dr. W. T. Ha- 
$7.05. ris is editing, and in its way as excellent as any 
This is the authorized American edition of a work | its ten predecessors. It seems strange that we 
well known in England, and prized as one of the | not before have had any general history of ede 
ablest and most valuable productions of the cele- | tion in our country worthy of the name. Yet 
brated literary scholar and critic who fills the chair | is the case. Prof. Boone’s work is the first that # 
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tempts to give an account of the present condition of 
education as well as of its origin and development. 
He divides his work into the Colonial Period, the 
Revolutionary Period, and the Period of Regenera- 
tion; while in Part IV. are discussed such current 
educational interests as Compulsory Attendance, the 
Gradation of Schools, Education in the South, and the 
Higher Education of Women. It is needless to say 
that the volume is intensely interesting ; to educators 
we should think it would be so important as to be 
well-nigh indispensable, and indeed it is a work 
claiming a place in the library of every one interested 
jn the history of the intellectual life, of the civiliza- 
tion, of America. Showing what we have done, it 
makes plain how much still remains undone. The 
duties of the responsible position of Commissioner of 
Education of the United States, to which Dr. Harris 
has just been appointed by President Harrison, will 
probably interfere to some extent with the editorial 
work to which his time has recently been given. 


THE CRUSADE OF RICHARD I.: 1189-92. Selected 
and arranged by T. A. Archer, B. A. New York: 
G. P. Putman’s Sons. 16mo., pp. 365. With Maps 
and Plates. Price, $1.25. 

Few more scholarly and praise-worthy series of 
books have been issued in our country than the one 
of which this is the filth volume, the series on “ Eng- 
lish History by Contemporary Writers,’ edited by 
F. York Powell, of Oxford. To several of the pre- 
ceding we called attention when they were first 
published in America. None of them were more 
thoroughly interesting, and none more carefully and 
ably edited, thanthis one. The subject doubtless had 
the advantage over many others because of its intrin- 
sic interest, and because there are few periods or 
events during the Middle Ages upon which so many 
contemporary documents are to be found, written by 
Christian and Mohammedan, English, French, and 
German chroniclers. Mr. Archer has given us the 
cream of these, and enriched them with many learned 
and needed notes and illustrations, and so produced 
avolume remarkably rich and entertaining, and of 
really great value to the student of history. 


THE Two GREAT RETREATS oF History. With Jn- 
troduction and Notes. By D. H. M. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. s2mo., pp. 318, with maps. Price, 
60 vents. 

This is the latest volume of Messrs. Ginn & Co.’s 
“Classics for Children,” which we have frequently 
had to commend in these columns. The two great 
retreats are that of Xenophon with his Ten Thousand 
heroic Greeks, as described by Grote in his History 
of Greece, and that of Napoleon with his ill-fated 
army from Moscow, as graphically told by an eye- 
witness, Count Segur. Both accounts are fine speci- 
mens of historical writing; and the events narrated 
are among the most interesting, as they are among 
the most important, to be found on the pages of hu- 
man history. The volume is a worthy addition to 
an admirable series of books— a series as suitable for 
the private or the school library as for supplementary 
reading in school, or perusal in the home circle. 
ReBEKAH: A TALE OF THREE CiTIES. By JM, P. 

Jones. New York: john B. Alden. remo. pp. 

319. Price, 75 cents. 

e refer to this historical novel here because its 


intensely interesting story will make it a special fa- 
vonite with the boys and girls, and consequently will 
make them acquainted with a good deal of solid his- 
tory which otherwise few of them might learn and 

er would retain in their memories. It gives a 
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vivid picture of Jewish, Roman, and especially 
Christian life in the decade preceding the destruction 
of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. The burning of Rome is 
graphically described, and the consequent persecu- 
tion of Christians by Nero, as afterwards the fright- 
ful horrors of the siege and storming of Jerusalem 
by Titus. Glimpses of the Apostle Paul, the hero- 
ine’s uncle, are given us, with much genuine local 
color and a strict fidelity especially to the Jewish his- 
torian Josephus. Rebekah is not to be compared 
with Ben Hur as a piece of literary work, but the 
history it gives us is as much, as reliable, and as im- 
portant as that to be found in Wallace’s famous 
novel. 


A SHorT History oF IRELAND. From the Earli- 
est Times to the Present Day. By Justin H. Me- 
Carthy. New York: Jno. B. Alden. 12mo., pp. 
163. Price, 75 cents. 

Another good book made accessible to everybody, 
by being offered in good type and excellent cloth- 
binding for a merely nominal price. Ireland occu- 
pies so large a space in the daily papers, so great a 
share of popular interest, and we may say so warm a 
place in the American heart, that every one ought to 
be at least passably acquainted with its history. That 
few people are is the more surprising because no 
other land has a history more full of romance, thril- 
ling situations and heroic characters; all of which 
Mr. McCarthy is just the man fully to bring gut for 
the adornment of his pages. A_ better history of 
Ireland for so little money is not to be had. 


ELENE: AN OLD ENGLISH Porm. Edited with In- 
troduction, Latin Original. Notes, and Complete 
Glossary, by Charles W. Kent. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. sr2mo., pp, 149. Price, 65 cents. 

The publishers have put all students of Anglo- 
Saxon literature, and that means all really thorough 
students of English literature, under great obligation 
to them for their “ Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” 
of which this volume of Cynewulf’s Z/ene is the 
third volume. Like its predecessors, the Beowulf 
and Czedmon, it is edited in a scholarly manner, and 
published in a style suited for use as a text-book in 
classes in higher English. The Introduction is an 
interesting essay, treating of the history of the MS. 
text of this ancient poem, of its author, its theme, 
plan, versification, and general literary merit. The 
Glossary and Notes are reliable and ample. In short, 
the book is probably the very best text-book on the 
subject to be had in this country, and will find its 
way also into many a private library. 


SEVEN THOUSAND WorDs OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 
A Complete Handbook of Difficulties in Anglish 
Pronunciation... By Wm. Henry P. Phyfe. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 16mo., pp. gg!. 
Price, $1.25. 

The author of this beautifully made volume, which 
is as entertaining as it is useful, is well known among 
American philologists, and the author of several popu- 
lar volumes besides this one, on the same general sub- 
ject. Among the 7,000 words that are often mispro- 
nounced, and the wrong and correct pronunciation of 
which is given, there are 2,500 proper names, and a 
multitude of those common words and phrases from 
foreign languages which are continually used in our 
literature and murdered in our conversation. The 
authorities on which the pronunciation given as cor- 
rect is based, are Webster, Worcester, Stormouth, and 
Haldeman. There are few pcople who do not have use 
for such a little guide to right pronunciation ; few who 
should not make use of it much oftener than they do. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PROCEDURE IN DELIBERATIVE 
Bopirs. Sy George Glover Croker. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. s18mo., pp. log. Price, 
75 cents. 

The author having been President of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, ought to be an authority on the 
subject of which he treats; and so he is acknowl- 
edged to be. The little volume is prepared to “ fur- 
nish a concise and systematic statement of the prin- 
ciples of procedure applicable to deliberative bodies.” 
It is just the kind of manual every member of any 
club, circle, society, or committee, will at some time 
find use for, and at all times be more comfortable for 
having within reach. 


ELEMENTARY Lessons IN Heat. Sy S. £. Till- 
man. FPhiladelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 8vo., 
pp. 160. Price, $7.80. 

This volume, handsomely made, has the great 
advantage of having been prepared to meet the re- 
quirements of the class.room, by a practical teacher 
of physics at the United States Military Academy. 
The treatment is very concise, as the shortness of the 
course demands; severely logical, and yet thorough, 
practical and remarkably comprehensive. For high 
school and college use, where a brief time only can 
be devoted to this branch of physics, this compact 
and very excellent work of Prof. Tillman will no 
doubt be heartily welcomed; while every earnest 
teacher of the subject will find much in the volume 
to assist him in his work. 


GREAT WORDS FROM GREAT AMERICANS. New 
York: G. P. Putnams’ Sons. 18mo., pp. 207. 
This dainty little volume contains substantially the 

same as the one on “ Ideals of the Republic” in the 

“ Knickerbocker Nuggets” series, which we noticed 

some time ago. It is beautifully printed on fine 

paper, and makes a pretty little book, and one worthy 
of a place on every desk and in every library. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. On Various Important 
Subjects. By Henry Ward Beecher. New York: 
Jno. B. Alden. s12mo., pp. 150. Price, 80 cents. 


LiFE OF LIVINGSTONE. By Thomas Hughes. New 

York: Jno. B. Alden. s12mo., pp. 204. Price, 

35 cents. 

We mention these two books thus together because 
they are both equally excellent in their way and 
equally good for our young folks, especially our boys, 
to read. We need not describe either as to their 
contents. They are both of them well known and 
rightly regarded as classics. Mr. Alden has issued 
them in inexpensive form, yet neatly and substantially. 
They can now be had by almost every one, and ought 
not to be overlooked by those in charge of our school 
libraries. 


PAGES CHOISIES DES MEMOIRES DU DUC DE SAINT- 
Simon. Ldited and Annotated by A. M. Van 
Daell. Boston: Ginn & Co. s2mo., pp. 236. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Saint-Simon’s Memoirs have very little grace of 
language, elegance, or even classic correctness, to 
recommend them. Neither are the author’s opinions 
and judgments on the men and events of his time to 
be relied on. And yet there is perhaps no other 
writer who has brought out so fully as he all the force 
and varied resources of the French language. While 
therefore this volume of wisely-made selections will 
not be of much use for mere beginners in French, for 
whom indeed it is not intended, it will be of much 
value and greatly appreciated by advanced students. 
All the Notes are in French, as also is the Introduc- 





tion and the Appendix. The book is excellently 
printed and tastefully bound. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL NOTES ON PRIMARY EDUCATIOy, 
and the Study of Language. By Mary Putnay, 
Jacobi, M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam's Som, 
12m0., Dp. 120. 

A well made little volume, well made as to paper, 
print, and binding, and thoroughly well written. | 
really consists of three controversial essays on subjects 
of burning interest and great importance to educators, 
The first treats of the order of studies in primary ed. 
ucation, and is entitled ‘‘ An Experiment in Prim 
Education.” ‘The “ experiment’’ was in the study of 
botany, to prove the availability of strictly scientific 
methods even for the youngest children. It called 
forth a criticism from Miss Youmans, of the Popular 
Science Monthly, and this led to the reply of Miss 
Jacobi, given in the article “The Flower or the 
Leaf,’”’ on the question as to whether in botany the 
flower or the leaf should first be studied. The lag 
article is on the value of the study of languages in 
education. All the papers are thoughtful, thorough, 
and well worth reading by teachers. 


LIGHT GYMNASTICS. A Guide to Systematic Instruc 
tion in Physical Training. For Use in Schools, 
Gymnasia, etc. By Wilham G. Anderson, M.D, 
F.S.S. New York: Effingham, Maynard & 
Co. Illustrated. 12mo., pp. 234. Price, $1.50. 
The increase in text-books like this is a good sign, 

Mere indiscriminate and ignorant use of dumb-bells, 
clubs, bars, trapeze, etc., is almost as bad as no exer- 
cise at all. There is need of system and science in 
all physical training that shall be worth anything, 
Dr. Anderson aims to furnish in this attractive little 
volume a reliable guide both for teachers of gymnas- 
tics and for the pupils themselves. The instruction 
and exercises given are all of them simple and yet 
thoroughly effective, being based on sound scientific 
principles. They are meant for the use of girls fully 
as much as for boys, and seem to us eminently prac- 
ticable in any school-room or family, where dumb- 
bells, Indian clubs, poles, and wands are accessible, 
those being the only apparatus required. 


NUMBERS UNIVERSALIZED: An Advanced Algebra, 
By David M. Sensenig, M. S. Part I. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. sr2mo., pp. 353. 

The well merited popularity of Prof. Sensenig’s 
previous volume, ‘“ Numbers Symbolized,”’ to whose 
excellence attention was called in these pages at the 
time of its publication, will be recommendation 
enough for the present work, without any words of 
praise ‘rom us. Mumbers Universalized is the first 
part of a higher algebra soon to be completed. At 
the same time, bound separately as it is, it serves as 4 
needed text-book for students advanced beyond the 
elements of algebra, and yet not ready for a full 
course in higher algebra. The treatment is thorough, 
logical and concise, with sufficient illustrations and 
examples. The book is one well worth the careful 
examination of teachers. 


A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Lessons 
in Composition and Letter-writing. By Judson P. 
Welsh, A. M. Philada.: Christopher Sower Co. 
r2mo., pp. 272. Price, 60 cents. 

This volume also is by a professor at the West 
Chester State Normal School, and it is safe to say 
that the fame of that school will lose none of its lustre 
from the excellent works of either Prof. Sensenig oF 
Prof. Welsh. The Practical Grammar is entirely 
in the line of the “ New Education,” of which we 
hear so much. The old methods are ignored, which 
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tried to force the English language into the mould of 

the Greek and Latin, and instead it is treated largely 

according to the principles of the Anglo-Saxon. 

The first part of the book at once takes up the study 

of the sentence and of the elements which enter into 

it, Abundant exercises are given in the construction 
and re-construction of these elements. Then, in the 
second part, the various “ Parts of Speech” are taken 
up, and their uses, properties and peculiarities sys- 
tematically studied. Analysis is aided by a system 
of diagrams which will be much appreciated by 
teachers and pupils. The book justifies its name—it 
is a “practical grammar,” and it is a “ practical 

English grammar.” 

THE First THREE Books OF HoMER’s ILIAD. 
With Introduction, Commentary, and Vocabulary. 
For the Use of Schools. By Thomas D. Seymour. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. samo. pp. 250, xlix. 
Price, $1.35. 

The teacher or pupil who should ask for more 
than this substantial volume affords would indeed be 
hard to please. It appears to us to be almost as com- 
plete in every respect as such a text-book can well be. 
The Introduction is a scholarly and very interesting 
and valuable essay on Epic Poetry, the Iliad, on 
Homeric Style, the Homeric Dialect, and Homeric 
Verse. The Notes are copious and helpful to the 
student who will properly, honestly use them. The 
Vocabulary contains all the words used in the first six 
books of the Iliad. ‘The text itself isthat of Hentze’s 


edition of Dindorf’s Homer, and is printed from the 
same large, clear type as that used in the same pub 
lisher’s ** College Series of Greek : Authors.” 


We 
commend the volume very heartily. 


Wm. C. 
16mo., 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. By 
Collar, A. M. Soston: Ginn & Co. 
pp. 208. Price, $1.10. 

The second part of this volume consists of selec- 
tions from Nepos, Cesar, etc. This part isto be read 
first, or rather reviewed. Then the first part is to be 
used, which consists of sentences and paragraphs in 
English, for translation into Latin. They are based 
on the Latin of the second part, containing about the 
same words, only in different constructions and sen- 
tences. Some of these exercises are for written and 
some for oral translation. The notes at the end of 
each paragraph are only such as are absolutely needed, 
and by no means make the student’s work too easy. 
We consider the plan of this work excellent, and the 
selection, arrangement, and graduation of the exer- 
cisesno lessso. A copious Latin-English vocabulary 
at the close adds much to the convenience of the 
volume; an English-Latin one would have done this 
still more so. 


Les Trois Rois. By Robert P. Nevin, author of 
“Traces of a Traveler,” etc. Pp. 186. Pitts- 
burgh: Jos. Eichbaum & Co. 1888. 

The “ Three Kings of Cologne,” a legend of the 
Three Wise Men of the East, suggests the title of the 
leading article in the book before us. The “three 
kings,” who here wear their crowns right worthily, 
are William Thaw, Andrew Carnegie and George 
Westinghouse, and Pittsburgh is the capital city of 
their divided empire. The story of the growth and 
development of the carrying trade of the great West, 
from Pittsburgh as a starting point, and of William 
Thaw, the Carrier King, who recently died in that 
city after seeing such extension of the work to which 
he gave his life as is without a parallel in the history 
of the race; of Andrew Carnegie, the Iron King, 
who has done a marvelous work towards developing 
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the iron manufacture of Pittsburgh and vicinity, 
whose name is almost a synonym for the iron in- 
dustry; and of George Westinghouse, Jr., the Fire 
King, who pointed the way and directed the recent 
wonderful development of the Natural Gas interest 
in Western Pennsylvania—is one which, though told 
with fidelity to the facts, has yet such amazing facts 
to tell, and is told with such skill in the narration, 
that it reads more like a tale of the genii of Arabian 
fancy than a matter-of-fact record of these later times. 
Of the two remaining sketches found here, the first, 
‘¢Tom thé Tinker,” presents a graphic account of the 
Whisky Rebellion in Western Pennsylvania during 
the administration of Washington; and the second 
gives the most interesting aud satisfactory biography 
that we have yet seen of Stephen Collins Foster, au- 
thor of ** Way Down upon the Swanee River’* and 
dozens of other favorite melodies—the most.gifted 
song-writer whom America has yet produced. We 
have found the book one of rare interest, but this last 
sketch of the lamented Foster has been to us most at- 
tractive of all. It is a work that will be valued in any 
school or home library, while at the same time it pos- 
sesses local interest in an especial degree for the peo- 
ple of Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania west of the moun- 
tains. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. No. 6. 
Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymus for 
Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Se- 
lected by J. P. McCaskey. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 8vo., cloth, pp. 184. Price, Paper Ed., 
50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 

The varied associations clinging about many of the 
songs in this Collection, reminiscences of the nursery 
and a mother’s sweet voice long silenced on earth, of 
the church of our childhood, of the village school, of 
gay and happy college days, and not a few others of 
a more personal and tender nature, make each song 
thus hallowed precious to us, and worth far more than 
the cost of the volume. Indeed, it is surprising what 
a throng of dear old songs, favorites of our parents 
and grandparents, Mr. McCaskey has succeeded in 
bringing together here and in the preceding numbers 
of his Song Collection. It seems as if all the popular 
songs that ever were sung must have been gathered 
together here. And yet we know that it is not so, for 
only the pure and the good, the wholesome and 
heartsome ones, have been admitted. Nor is the col- 
lection only one of old-time favorites. There are 
probably nearly as many new adaptations and quite 
new songs, like, for example, the late Sidney Lanier’s 
exquisitely tender and touching “ Ballad of the Trees 
and the Master,’’ first set to music by Miss Alice 
Nevin, and never before included in any collection. 
Indeed, a richer gathering of old and new songs, one 
made with as fine taste and as pure and lofty purpose, 
cannot be found anywhere. The fine literary taste 
displayed, moreover, in the selection of the many 
gems of thought and sentiment, all relating to music, 
which are scattered throughout the book, deserves 
more than passing notice. These extracts alone, if 
gathered together in a separate volume, would make 
a collection of thoughts on music, by the wisest and 
greatest thinkers of the world, which would be cheap 
at the price of this whole Song Collection. Mr. Mc- 
Caskey is doing a great work through these Song 
Collections, a far-reaching work, in wafting abroad 
thus on the wings of song the seeds of purity and 
truth and goodness, of reverence, manliness, honor, 
and patriotism. He is helping to make better fathers 
and mothers for the homes of the future and better 
citizens for our country. J. Max Hark. 
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The winds soft -ly sigh in their mys-ti- cal caves, And the moon gilds the slum-ber - ing 
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The sound of sweet mu-sic comes o - ver the waves Like . spir - it-voice borne on the 
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Faintly and low, soft-iy and slow, Heard o’er the waves as they 
Faintly and low, soft-ly and slow 
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rip-ple and flow; Faintly and low, soft-ly and slow, Heard o’er the waves as they ripple flow. 
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yon dis-tant ship, far, far o’er the foam, The voice of the ab-sent ones sing-ing of home? 
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No! ’tis but fan-cy thatgivesto the breeze The music that steals through the murmuring seas: The 
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sweet song that sounds when the stars shine above, When nature is mu-sic, and mu-sic is loves 














